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THE ARMY CLERK 


The following materials have been prepared and published by the Adjutant General's 
school, Fort Washington, Maryland. These materials are being distributed through 
the co-operation of South-Western Publishing Company at the prices indicated below: 


TEXTBOOK 
THE ARMY CLERK $ 75 
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(The basic textbook for the student.) 
MANUAL 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE FOR THE ARMY CLERK......................... 1.00 


(A guide for the teacher, including problems, solutions, and references.) 


THE STUDENT'S KIT 
COMPILATION OF SELECTED WAR DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS....... 1.50 


(A reference book containing the necessary quotations from Army Regulations needed in 
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stuaying 
the textbook and in completing the problems. It should be obtained for each student or available 
in the classroom library.) 


WORKBOOK FOR ARMY CLERICAL PROCEDURES rotten ci penedeuans Py 
(This book is indispensable for each stu: tai 
Army forms.) 
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tudent. It contains questions, problems, and the necessary 





Single copies will be sent postpaid at these prices when cash accompanies the order. 
Orders for class use will be shipped postpaid on the usual terms wa 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 
Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the tacts and theories in the articles published. 
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UNPRECEDENTED RECOGNITION 
IN ALL BOOKKEEPING HISTORY 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
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There are fifteen states in which bookkeeping textbooks are adopted. At the 
beginning of this school year, 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC.- 
COUNTING is adopted in thirteen out of the fifteen. It is used in most of the 
cities with a population of more than 50,000 and it is used in a wide majority 
of smaller schools. In fact, this book is used in more schools than all competing 
bookkeeping textbooks combined. A special edition of this book has been 
prepared for exclusive use in the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. ‘‘20th Century’’ 
is the top-ranking book in the field by the widest margin in history, and its 


popularity is increasing. 


Its popularity is based upon its simplicity, its accuracy, and its completeness. 
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The Role of Business Education in War 


The role that business education is playing in the prosecution of the war 
is one that is so clear-cut that its prominence and expense is directly under 
the eye of every man and woman in America. This is true not only in Washing- 
ton, where the need for trained office workers has been a serious problem since 
the outbreak of the war, but it is also true in all branches of activity in both 
the Army and Navy and among both men and women. 


Perhaps the most vital, and certainly the most recently established medium 
through which business education is functioning in the war effort is the train- 
ing of members of the Women’s Reserve of the United States Navy as yeomen. 
The two schools where this training is now in operation enroll approximately 
2,200 young women. 


Subjects which comprise the course of study are: typewriting, shorthand, 
dictation and transcription, Naval correspondence and filing, Naval records 
and forms, Naval history and current affairs, and physical education and drill. 
The length of the training period ranges from four to twelve weeks, depending 
upon the ability of the student as revealed by tests upon entering. 


The training of yeomen for the United States Navy is a challenge, not only 
to the Navy teachers themselves, but also to those teachers in the civilian 
schools who provide the pre-Naval training. These civilian teachers are in a 
position to exert a direct influence upon the success of the Naval training pro- 
gram, both in meeting the standards set up by the Navy and in reducing to a 
minimum the time required to do it. 

In the subjects of shorthand and typewriting particularly, the training 
offered by the civilian teacher determines the fitness of the seaman to meet 
the rigid schedule of yeoman training and emerge in a minimum length of 
time ready to take over a man’s job. Naval officers who are teaching these two 
subjects point to specific weaknesses in the pre-Naval training of the seamen 
which could be corrected by the civilian teacher. The strongest plea is for the 
development of the habit of hearing all instructions the first time and acting 
upon them immediately. With as many as sixty-four seamen in one classroom, 
there is naturally little time for repeating instructions or waiting for their 
execution. Other habits which may seem negligible, but which count for a 
great deal in the atmosphere of extreme pressure that prevails in the yeoman 
training school, are: the ability to spot and correct errors before releasing 
typewritten work; neat erasures, both on original copies and on carbon copies; 
correct placement of letters on the page; the ability to estimate the number 
of words in a letter from shorthand notes; the use of the dictionary when in 
doubt as to spelling or syllabication; the ability to make corrections on stencils; 
sufficient knowledge of the parts of the typewriter to make minor adjustments 
and change a ribbon; and the habit of unerring promptness. 


The Navy is seeking to improve its instruction of yeomen by means of a 
work-analysis sheet given to each graduate before assignment to duty. The 
yeoman is requested to return 


this check-sheet showing the 
type of work done on the job and U4 
the percentage of time devoted to Amit’ ’ 





each type of work. By the same 
means, civilian teachers seeking 
to align their teaching programs 


i Lieutenant James M. Thompson, (j.g.) chairman of 
with - a wd ho effort typewriting and shorthand department, Naval Train- 
may c ec up ane make neces- ing School (WR) (Yeoman), Iowa State Teachers 
sary adjustments. College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 















The Cycle of Emphasis for Typewriting 
Techniques 


by 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Suggested cures for faulty techniques. 


Ricut techniques, rather than the 
number of words typed or the errors made, 
are of first importance in the development 
of typewriting power. The initial teaching 
of these techniques is not enough; there 
must be recurring emphasis throughout the 
entire learning period. Even at the expense 
of budget requirements, it is necessary to 
have organized teaching for the maintenance 
and the improvement of techniques for 
second-year students as well as for beginning 
students. Organized teaching is best done 
through a definite cycle of emphasis in which 
one technique is brought into the focal point 
of attention each day. 

The identification of the techniques that 
need recurring emphasis is not difficult. A 
study of expert typists reveals that there 
are only a few skills which must be brought 
to a high performance level. Significantly, 
ach of these skills can be taught. In fact, 
it is the intent of every teacher of beginning 
typewriting to teach the techniques that 
will lead to the development of expert skill. 
Somewhere between those early lessons so 
confidently presented by the teacher and so 
interestedly practiced by the student and 
the hurried typing of the inevitable weekly 
budget, something goes wrong. Only a few- 
distressingly few—students join the ranks 
of the experts; altogether too few students 
even become vocationally competent. 

There is no longer any need to doubt that 
higher speeds can now be developed in less 
time. Many teachers are demonstrating the 
truth of this fact under the speed-up war 
programs. Nor does the development of 
speed of stroking imply the necessity for 
giving up the requirement of reasonable 
control. On the contrary, real speed must 
be built through the use of right techniques 
and these, in turn, inevitably lead to the 
development of speed with accuracy. The 
hurried, tense, spasmodic typing of the stu- 
dent who must meet a speed goal without 


first having been required to meet a tech- 
nique standard is evidence of our failure to 
provide the cycle of emphasis that will re- 
construct and maintain necessary typewrit- 
ing techniques. It is not enough to teach 
once; there must be organized follow-up at 
stated intervals. 
ry. “fe . . 
lo be specific, superior typists must be 
expert in such techniques as the following: 
1. Stroking. Fingers deeply curved; held lightly in 
typewriting position. Stroking positive, but not 
heavy; quick, but not hurried; and arms held in 
the same position. 
2. Manipulation of Operative Parts. 

a. The carriage throw—Elbow in, wrist low, fingers 
braced. The throw must be from the wrist 
and not from the shoulder. This is a merging 
into one continuous movement of three dis- 
tinctly indentifiable movements: (1) hand trav- 
els the shortest possible distance to reach the 
carriage-return lever; (2) the fingers start the 
throw by first operating the lever enough to 
move the paper forward; and (3) the carriage 
is returned through the quick swing of the 
wrist. 

b. The shift keys—“Hinge” the hand but do not 
move the arms. It is not necessary to add to 
the awkwardness of this movement by insisting 
that the fingers (other than the little finger) 
be held in home-key position. Let the hand 
move if the movement is at the wrist, but be 
certain that the elbow does not move out and 
that the arm does not change its alignment 
with the keyboard. 

c. Control of tabular mechanism—Make the reach 
to the tabular bar or key with as little hand 
movement as possible. All such manipulative 
movements must be without excess hand or 
arm motions—but definitely without con- 
striction of muscles. 

d. Space-bar stroke—The space bar is the most 
frequently used operative part, yet its control 
is often left to chance or to a few words of 
instruction when its use is first taught. There 
is a definite space-bar stroke and release—a 
quick, positive stroke with an immediate lift 
of the thumb. There is danger that the stroke 
will be glancing or that the thumb will linger 
on the bar, thus producing irregularity in spac- 
ing. 

e. Control of the margin release, back-space key, 
and variable line spacer—The precise reach to 
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the keys and control of the variable spacer 
must be taught and frequently reconstructed 
to eliminate hesitation in work and to give the 
feeling of certainty of control. 

3. Relaxation and positive attitude. (Maybe these 
are not techniques, but they are definite de- 
terminants of how students learn to type.) 
Spurt speed is often detrimental and confusing 
because it is the result of tense, forced effort that 
cannot be sustained. Students fear failure be- 
cause of daily experience in failing—and their 
fears too often overtake them. The expert typists 
work with great ease and with supreme confidence. 
Techniques or not, these are characteristics of 
superior typists. Let’s include them in things to 
be taught to our students. 


Drill has come to connote the aimless 
unison typing which restricts students who 
can and probably should type at a much 
more rapid rate. The name is now a handi- 
cap whether the drill is on nonsense letter 
combinations, words, or sentences because 
students think of drill as the daily punish- 
ment rather than as the daily progress prac- 
tice. Yet, drill can be made an effective 
means of teaching, reconstructing, and im- 
proving techniques that will carry over into 
production typing. The use of a more action- 
impelling term to describe the specific pur- 
pose of the practice will help students to 
overcome the tendency to regard daily drill 
as a waste of time and as productive of 


nothing so much as boredom. When the 
purpose of the drill is to develop accuracy, 
vall it “typing for control.” When the effort 
is to be directed to speeding up stroking, 
vall it “speed emphasis.”” There are other 
descriptive terms that can be used to denote 
the type of drill and the purpose of giving 
it, such as, “direct dictation,” “‘problem 
typing,” “‘technique reconstruction,” ‘‘con- 
ditioning practice.” Even new terms will 
not of themselves be sufficiently action 
impelling. The teacher must briefly explain 
and daily demonstrate the purpose of the 
practice and the way it should be done. 
Teachers can give meaning to drill. 

The cycle of emphasis for the maintenance 
of right techniques for typewriting can be 
effectively presented through daily drill. 
Improvement comes through the right kind 
of practice—not so much through quantity 
of practice. A usable plan for technique 
maintenance might be something like the 
plan shown below. 

Students are positive beings and cannot 
improve on a daily diet of negations. They 
need to succeed. There is a paralysis of the 
will-to-grow that comes from too much fail- 
ure. ““Three sneers”’ at the low level of I. Q. 
mixed with frequent threats of failure will 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Date Technique Procedure | Approximate 
Time 
Monday Stroking Calling of isolated letters for emphasis on quick stroke- 
| release. Begin with easy strokes to set a pattern. 2 
Direct dictation of figures, symbols, and combinations of | 
| letters and figures. | 2 
} : r . 6, } 
| Direct dictation of short, opposite-hand controlled words 
| for speed emphasis; or the dictation of difficult words for | 
| stroke-level typewriting to emphasize control. | 3 
Tuesday Carriage Throw | Demonstrate throw without body movement. Use “call- | 
: 7 ; 
ing the throw” procedure timed so that no student can | 
complete the sentence. Emphasize wrist throw and im- | 
| mediate typing after the throw. 5 
Wednesday | Control of tabular | Give timed practice on typing words and/or figures in | 
mechanism | four columns. .? 
Thursday Shift-key control | Direct dictation of simple sentences using same shift key | 
| for capitals. Have students watch their hand and elbow | 
to detect tendency to make wasteful movements. 5 
Friday Space bar, margin | Direct dictation of short phrases with attention directed 
release, back- | to the most efficient operation of the space bar. 2 
| Spacer, and vari- | s | 
| able line spacer | Typing of long sentences that will necessitate the use of | 
the margin release. l 
| 
Back space and type over a word. Alignment of letters 
for typing on a horizontal line; and modification of head- 
ings and lines for typing between vertical lines. 3 








Business Education and the War 


by 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head 


Department of Business Education 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


Last spring the business educa- 
tion department of the District of 
Columbia schools made a survey of 
representative establishments who 
were doing business in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This sampling revealed 
the facts in the table below. 

A sampling of other businesses 
would undoubtedly yield a some- 
what similar picture. ‘This survey 
and many other indications certify 
to the presence of an acute per- 
sonnel problem in the District of 
Columbia. Thus, the public 
schools are faced with many realis- 
tic problems of adjustment. In 
such times of stress some students are sure 
to be attracted by the unusual wage scale 
and may leave high school before gradua- 
tion. As educators, we know this is an un- 
fortunate thing to have happen, for in 
future years these same persons will be asked 
to present high school diplomas as a basic 
requirement for employment in many occu- 
pations. Therefore, we must do everything 
in our power to retain the interest of stu- 
dents in high school work until this coveted 
diploma has been won. Surely, if co-opera- 
tive education is good practice in peace 
time, it is doubly so in war time when it 
serves the dual purpose of “holding through” 
students until graduation and at the same 
time provides vital manpower in certain 
lines of activity. 





In an attempt to help solve these 
problems, and at the same time to 
recognize the merits of co-opera- 
tive education, the District of 
Columbia public schools are carry- 
ing out a plan in business educa- 
tion whereby senior students may 
spend the forenoon in school and 
the afternoon at work. Careful 
supervision and co-ordination is 
maintained at all times and gradu- 
ation credit is granted for such 
work. The student must have a 
satisfactory record and background 
preparation. He must also carry 
in his co-operative year at least 
two periods of business subjects that bear a 
definite relation to his work on the job. If 
the student’s school marks suffer, the em- 
ployer must agree to release him from work 
until such a time as he again qualifies for 
co-operative work. ‘The rating sheet used 
for such students is illustrated on page 7. 

One government department which ac- 
cepts co-operative high school students under 
the plan as set up by the business education 
department of the District of Columbia 
schools describes its procedure as follows: 

“Under this project commercial high 
school students, certified (to us) by the 
Civil Service Commission, are given war 
service part-time appointments during the 
last semester of their senior year. The candi- 
dates attend regular classes at their re- 














. Employees Present No. Employed Separations Percentage 
Business on Vacancies During During of Labor 

April 1 ’43 Jan. Feb. Mar. ’43 Jan. Feb. Mar. ’43 Turnover 742 
Independent Food. 14 ] 3 10 
Chain Food. 15 | 5 7 $ 10 
Independent Hardware. .. 10 0 Q2 0 15 
Chain Shoe. . 26 ] 13 13 15 
Independent Shoe | 42 0 3 2 15 
Independent Drug 42 $ 15 17 20 
Furniture. ... 14 ] 5 4 25 
Men’s Clothing. .. | 240 3 115 100 30 
Bank....... 377 50 47 66 49 
Chain Drug..... | 37 8 60 48 $1 
Chain 5 & 10...... | 528 50 125 50 85 
Department Store. . 1150 150 375 450 90 
Restaurant....... | 103 15 60 15 300 
Cafeteria... .... | 250 15 246 246 356 
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spective schools in the mornings and report 
for co-operative training and work in the 
afternoons and on Saturdays. Twenty-four 
hours comprise the work week and com- 
pensation is at the rate of $720 a year 
(1% of $1,440). 

“Orientation and training consumes the 
first five afternoons. On the sixth day the 
candidates are ready for assignment to the 
various branches and divisions of the Food 
Distribution Administration. The em- 
ployees, however, are under the close super- 
vision of the training supervisor and meet 
with her for one hour each Friday afternoon 
from 4:31 until 5:30 for general discussion. 
All candidates report to the training super- 
visor each day before reporting to their 
various assignments. 

“Participants are graded on their assign- 
ments by the training supervisor. Grades 
are made and credits are given in accordance 
with the ‘usability and mailability’ of the 
work. 

“Under this project, all candidates when 
on assignment to the various branches and 
divisions will submit daily to the training 
supervisor a written report of what they 
have done during the day. 


“The training supervisor will contact the 
girl’s assignment supervisor at least once 
each week and discuss the quality of the 
work performed and the employee in general. 
The training supervisor will interview each 
girl at least once a week and discuss her 
work with her and make suggestions to 
improve it. 

“At the completion of the school semester, 
favorable candidates will be given full-time 
employment if they desire it. 

“The day-by-day procedure for the first 
six days of the project are as follows: 

I. First Day. 
A. Welcoming the group and explaining the 
project in general. 
B. Orientation. 
1. The organization—brief talk on depart- 
ment. 
2. Information of interest to new em- 
ployees. 
a. Buildings. 
b. Cafeterias. 
c. Emergency room. 
d. Pay days. 
e. Information regarding part-time ap- 
pointments. 
f. Voluntary plan for purchasing war 
bonds and stamps. 
g. Department library. 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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Above 
Average 


Co-operation 
Appearance 
Accuracy 
Initiative ee | 


Production 





Dependability | 


| Below 


Average Average 








Comments: 


Office or 
Store: 
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Co-ordinator: 


Teacher: 
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Business Orientation 


by 


Eva L. Connelly and Maude C. Gilbert 


Miss Brown's School of Business 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“e 


and this is our business 
orientation department.” Visitors at our 
school are always impressed by and intrigued 
with the setup of our advanced department. 
In the beginning, the work of this depart- 
ment was an experiment in something more 
than just office practice. Now definitely out 
of the experimental stage, the course is 
becoming increasingly popular with  stu- 
dents, and practical results continue to 
demonstrate its worth. 

We call our course Business Orientation, 
and it is our aim to combine the usual office 
practice work with a final polish and an 
acquaintance with business situations, as 
well as to give this training in an atmosphere 
similar to that of a large office. The room 
is equipped with regular full-size office 
desks in which the typewriter table folds 
down in the center. The desks have drawers 
at each side where the students can learn to 
keep materials systematically. Because new 
monthly enrollments in our school are 
heavy at some times of the year and light 
at other times, we have a_ problem = in 
handling a department of fluctuating size, 
for students cannot be held back when they 
have qualified for the advanced work. 

Six years of development have brought 
some changes from year to year, but we 
adhere to the following objectives: 

1. To correlate the skills and knowledge 
previously acquired in separate classes and 
to make use of them in situations as nearly 
approximating those of an office as is possible 
in a school. 

2. To awaken the students to an aware- 
ness of the business world and to make them 
alert and contributing future members of 
business offices, not merely instruments for 
filing, taking dictation, and transcribing. 

Students are eligible for the orientation 
course when they have finished the typing 
course and have a copying speed of fifty 
words a minute, as well as a dictation speed 
of about eighty words a minute. Before 
this time they have probably taken all or 
most of the following subjects: bookkeeping, 
business ethics, letter writing, vocabulary 
development, filing, social security, and 
income tax work in addition to training 


on the switchboard and a few of the office 
machines. 

In the business orientation department 
students put into use all this knowledge and 
skill and they have a few “rough corners” 
smoothed off. The basic textbook is supple- 
mented with a great deal of original work 
obtained from offices. The teacher in charge 
of the class has had years of practical office 
experience and so is able to give the stu- 
dents much more than the theoretical side 
of the work. Incidents of her knowledge and 
experience add interest to the day’s work. 

The students in this department report 
at school fifteen minutes before regular 
classes in order to get their desks opened 
and dusted, to get their typewriters cleaned, 
and to do a little warming-up practice on the 
typewriter. The instructional period is 
always held during the first hour of the 
morning. At 8:30 the class assembles in one 
of the smaller classrooms because it is easier 
for the teacher to give instructions or to 
dictate when the students are seated close 
together. Frequently the whole forty- 
minute period is devoted to a discussion of 
the day’s project or to related dictation, but 
often there are special lessons on arithmetic, 
spelling, and grammar, or questions on 
technique after the day’s project has been 
assigned. Sometimes grades on these special 
lessons are recorded. 

The following is an example of one day’s 
project: “Our firm,” explains the teacher, 
“is about to start the publication of a 
monthly trade bulletin which will be of 
interest to architects, real estate men, 
dealers in all kinds of building materials, 
furniture, radios, fuel, plumbing and heating 
equipment—in fact, our bulletin will be of 
interest to all businessmen who have any 
connection with planning, building, — or 
furnishing homes. We have no mailing list 
for this new bulletin, and the first part of 
our project is to prepare such a list.” 

Kach student is assigned a classification. 
For example, one student takes the archi- 
tects, another student takes the realtors, 
and another student takes the building con- 
tractors. The students find their classifica- 
tions in the city directory and they make a 
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list of ten representative firms in a particular copy, or straight copy work of solid material. 
line of business with the addresses. The letter In most cases, however, the procedure is 
is to be addressed to the executive of each that of the office rather than of the class- 
firm, so the students must look up each room. As errors are made, they are cor- 
firm name in the alphabetical list of names rected by erasing. This leads to a greater 
in the directory and make a note of the name consciousness of errors as they occur. We 
of each executive and his official title. This feel that speed records made under this 
last step gives the students practice in cross procedure are a true evaluation of the 
reference work in the city directory. With — student’s ability. 


complete information on ten names for the There is one more class for the business 
list, the students type 3” x 5” mailing list orientation student to attend before the 
t Bee ger pong ; an 
d cards, listing the name and the address of day is over. This class is called Efficiency 
99 each firm exactly as it should appear on an Guidance and it is conducted by another 
; envelope or on an addressing machine plate. teacher. ‘This phase of work encourages 
k The cards are then alphabetized. reading of current periodicals and books. 
ne A form letter is needed to send to those Students are encouraged to find hobbies if 
ce on the mailing list, so each student composes they have none. In addition to technical 
‘ a letter announcing the new bulletin, possibly guidance tests, a series of lessons is given 
” describing some of the material that will on our own state—its geography, history, 
‘ appear in it, and stating that the bulletin cities, industries, and products. Other 
will be sent free of charge to anyone who lessons are confined to information about 
signs and returns the enclosed post card. A our own city. Field trips are made to large 
n form for the return post card must also be business houses or to public utilities, such 
"d set up. The letters are to be signed by the as to a brokerage firm, where the electric 
i advertising manager, and the return post quotation board is in operation; a bank, 
os card must be addressed for his attention. where the office force is expeditiously 
When the form letter and the return post handling thousands of checks; a_ public 
‘ card are approved by the teacher, the stu-  safe-deposit vault; a telegraph office, where 
wi dent types a letter to each name on the the transmitting and receiving of messages 
~ mailing list, addresses the envelopes, and is observed; or art exhibits, where a little 
8 types the necessary post cards. The com- cultural appreciation is developed. 
pleted assignment is handed in arranged for A demonstration of make-up is probably 
= the signature. One carbon copy of the letter one of the most interesting projects of the 
a is made, on which are typed the names of class. The teacher selects a girl who uses 
t the ten individuals who received the letter. no make-up, who uses too much, or who 
= This project provides practice in the use of — uses it to poor advantage. The other stu- 
a the city directory, in composition, in setup, dents watch the teacher remove present 
and in output. make-up with the generous use of cold 
ae The students do not work on this project cream and then apply new make-up. 
ial proj pply | 


continuously during the day. Each student Periodically there is a clinic on hair modes 
. takes two forty-minute periods of dictation and on manicuring. Often these clinics 


ib from the shorthand teacher and transcribes mean the discovery of new beauties and the 
2 for one period. Dictaphone or Ediphone beginning of new, more attractive person- 
of practice may be taken for another period. alities. . 
nr One period is allowed for lunch. After lunch At 3:10 the regular classes of the day are 
a there is another class called “Output” which — over, but the business orientation students 
ion is conducted by the business orientation work at their desks until 4 o'clock, finishing 
of teacher. Phis class is devoted to speed tests the project of the day or rewriting previous 
of different kinds, but the usual type of speed — projects which were not acceptable. Some 
yy tests are subordinated to practical tests of of the students work later than 4 o'clock; 
list turning out a quantity of usable work. This in fact, some students repeatedly stay until 
of material may or may not be related to the — the room must be closed for the day at 4:30. 
project for the day. Instead of typing for a A bulletin board is kept filled by teachers 
me certain period of time from straight copy, and students with all kinds of interesting 
hi. deducting for errors, and figuring the net bits of information——unusual photographs, 
a speed a minute, timing is done on a variety hook lists, current events, maps, health sug- 
pag of practical projects, such as addressing gestions, or paragraphs on word-study and 
+l envelopes, copying and personalizing form vocabulary building. This material often 


letters, transcribing from shorthand plates furnishes the basis of an informal discussion 
or from pen-written shorthand or duplicated (Concluded on page 48) 
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A Course of Study in Personal Development 


Recently a personnel director 
telephoned the co-ordinator of a 
co-operative distributive educa- 
tion program and said, “Send me 
a girl who has a superior personality. I am 
more interested in her ability to meet and to 
get along with people that I am in her 
scholastic record.” 

I think it may reasonably be assumed that 
this attitude on the part of personnel 
directors and employers is fairly typical. 
We are living in a period in which the 
greatest importance is attached to those 
qualities and habits in an_ individual’s 
make-up that are generally included in the 
term “‘personality.” 

It is obvious to all of us that in the world 
of business our students need more than 
just a knowledge of the job and the required 
technical skills. No matter how well the 
student has developed his vocational skills, 
he will neither be successful nor happy if he 
has not at the same time developed his 
personality to the degree that he is able to 
command the respect and the friendship of 
worth-while people, make desirable im- 
pressions, and enhance his chances for 
steady advancement in business. 

When an employer evaluates an applicant 
he wants to know something about the 
applicant’s ability, his knowledge, his skill, 
and his experience. In addition, the chief 
thing the employer would like to know 
about the individual is covered by the every- 
day term, “personality.” The commercial 
and social world is as never before per- 
sonality conscious. 

In speaking of a student’s personality we 
often say that Jim, for example, has a pleas- 
ing and forceful personality, that he is 
cheerful and even-tempered, energetic, per- 
sistent, and self-reliant. Many other ad- 
jectives could be mentioned that refer to an 
individual’s personality, and certainly these 
qualities are of immense importance in 
work, in family life, and in social life. 

In the development of its curriculum, no 
sound vocational training program will fail 
to take into account that when all is said 
and done, more failures of employees can 
be attributed to personality defects than to 
any other single cause. 

In our business education program in 
Elizabeth, we recognize that instruction in 
personality development is not some vague 
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abstraction to be injected at some 
point in the program of training 
for business, or to be left until the 
concluding days of the training 
period when placement is imminent. Per- 
sonality development is something which 
we undertake on a definitely organized basis 
on the first day of the training program and 
which we continue throughout the entire 
program. 

The primary objective of the training in 
personality development is the realization 
on the part of the student that only through 
abundant practice and desirable behavior 
an he develop an effective personality which 
will enable him, without conscious effort, to 
say the right thing or to do the right thing 
in the right way at all times. Students begin 
to understand that to win the prizes of 
successful living requires no rare, inborn 
qualities, no legacies of wealth and _ social 
position. The basic requirement is merely 
a resolute decision to use to the fullest ex- 
tent the potentialities of one’s present self. 

Most of the people we envy—the truly 
successful few—have merely learned how 
to tap their reservoirs of latent power. The 
rest of us—the mediocre many—live on an 
amazingly low plane of personal effective- 
ness. “The fault . lies not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings,” 
was Shakespeare’s comment on such lack 
of self-mastery. 

The outline which follows lists the lesson 
units in our organized program of instruction 
for personality development. It should be 
remembered that regularly scheduled con- 
ferences, for both individuals and groups, 
are a part of the teaching plan. 


I. WHAT PERSONALITY IS AND ITS IMPORTANCE 


Definitions of personality. 


An analysis of 
personality factors. 


Personality—heredi- 
tary, or acquired? Personality and pay 
checks. Why people lose their jobs. Per- 
sonality and success in business. 
Il. THE KIND OF PERSONALITY PEOPLE ADMIRE 
What personality traits are most ad- 
mired in men and women? What personality 
traits are most disliked? Habits that handi- 
cap and attitudes that antagonize. Physical 
characteristics that hurt your personality. 
Making an inventory of your personality 
traits to note strong points and weak points. 
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Ill. PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Posture—The importance of posture in 
making a good impression. The effect of 
posture on your health and mental attitude. 
How to stand, sit, walk, stoop, and rise 


gracefully. Posture analysis; posture cor- 
rections. How to eliminate annoying man- 


nerisms. Health and Vitality—The effect of 
health on personality. Physical vigor and 
age. A program for health. Exercises for 
keeping fit. Diet and health. Regulating 
your weight. Sleep and recreation. Care of 
the body. Care of the face, hands, hair, eyes, 
teeth, and feet. Establishing good health 
habits. Mental Health—How to control 
your health and emotions through positive 
thinking. The effects of hatred, love, and 
self-centeredness on your health and _ per- 
sonality. The influence of your personality 
on your classmates and co-workers. How 
to overcome fear. How to become emotion- 
ally mature. The charm of a well-balanced 
sense of humor. How to acquire self-con- 
fidence and poise. How to become attrac- 
tive and happy. 
IV. DRESS AND GROOMING 

Making Your Clothes Enhance Your Per- 
sonality— Fundamental principles of dress. 
The Well-Dressed Woman—How to select 
clothes to make yourself appear taller or 
shorter, stouter or thinner. Making colors 
work for you. The principles of color. A 
practical color chart. How to combine 
colors. Fabrics to fit the occasion and 
to flatter you. Choosing your accessories. 
Hlow to choose your hat, shoes, hose, and 
gloves. What the business woman should 
wear. Evening clothes. Planning your 
wardrobe. Care of your clothing. Good 
Grooming—Personal cleanliness and dainti- 
ness. How and when to use perfume. 
Coiffures that flatter. The right make-up 
for you. Making the most of your eyes. 
Beauty hints from Hollywood. The Well- 
Dressed Man—The importance of being 
well dressed. How to select a suit that will 
hide your defects and bring out your good 
points. Overcoats. How to select the most 
becoming hat. Good taste in shirts, collars, 
and neckties. Selecting shoes, hose, gloves, 
jewelry, and mufflers. What clothes the 
well-dressed man should own. What to 
wear and when to wear it. A guide for formal 
dress. Pointers on grooming. The-hair and 
its care. 


Vv. VOICE AND EXPRESSION 


Voice Improvement—How to lay the 
foundation for a pleasing voice. How to 
improve the tone of your voice. Keeping 
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your voice young. What your voice reveals. 
Exercises for improving strength, quality, 
tone, and _ resonance. Personality and 
Speech—The effect of your command of 
words on your personality. Expressive 
words. Undesirable words and expressions. 
Special points on correcting common speech 
faults. How to improve your enunciation 
and pronunciation. Words often mispro- 
nounced. Social Conversation—What to 
avoid in conversation. Religion. Politics. 
Meaningless gestures. Constructive listen- 
ing. What makes good conversation. When 
and how to tell jokes. The fine art of repar- 
tee. Telephone conversation. Good English 
in Business—Business conversation. How to 
apply for a position. Making the sales talk. 
How to paint word pictures. Business 
letters. Planning your letters. Giving your 
letters personality. Making your letters 
easy to read. 
VI. MIND AND BACKGROUND 

Keeping Up with the World of Knowledge 
A background of general knowledge. Read- 
ing for background. Ways to build back- 
ground. Know Your Work—How to analyze 
your work. How to meet competition. How 
to make a position a stepping-stone to the 
position higher up. Increasing Mental 
Efficiency—How to read _ constructively. 
How to read rapidly and retain what you 
read. How to concentrate. How to improve 
your memory. How to think. 
VII. CHARACTER AND THE BASIC LAWS OF SUCCESS 

Living and Working With Others. Char- 
acter—The keystone of personality. Char- 
acter traits. Morality. Building good 
character habits. How to break bad habits. 
Character and facial expressions. Etiquette 
in Business—General principles. The differ- 
ence between social and business etiquette. 
Emotions and business. How to make office 
introductions. The Principles by Which You 
Live—The need for a guide to successful 
living. Selecting your goals. Achieving your 
goals. The way to success and happiness. 

Education and vocational preparation are 
basic. They are the fundamentals without 
which an applicant for a position is not 
even considered. However, they are not 
what decides who gets the job. We must 
admit that without personality, no one 
gets anywhere, no matter what else he may 
have; with personality, anyone will get on 
everywhere, no matter what else he may 


lack! 
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What Happens to a Secretarial Student 
After Graduation 


What happens to the 
graduate of the secre- 
tarial department after 
graduation? what is her 
salary? how many get 
married? for whom do 
they work? what kind of 
work do they do? what 
courses were valuable to 
them in school? what 
courses would they add 
to the curriculum or climinate from it? 
These and other questions were answered as 
the result of a study made of the students 
who graduated from the secretarial depart- 
ment of Stephens College during the past 
five years. 

An outstanding result of the survey was 
the discovery that 91 per cent of the gradu- 
ates have been employed since graduation; 
of these employed graduates, 92 per cent 
like their work. 

The study was made to determine the 
effectiveness of the secretarial department’s 
curriculum in preparing the student for 
employment after graduation, and to ob- 
tain a picture of the general status of the 
alumnae of Stephens College. One hundred 


world. 


and ten graduates of the girls’ college 
who have been out of school for five 


years were surveyed. The questionnaire 
asked where the girl was employed at 
present and if the position called for the 
type of training she had received while she 
was in college, whether she was married, 
and other queries to give a well-rounded 
picture of the effect of a secretarial course 
on the graduate’s experiences in the business 
world. 

After five years, more than 59 per cent 
of the secretarial graduates were engaged 
in some type of secretarial employment, and 
14 per cent had abandoned a_ business 
career to become housewives. Only 5 per 
cent of the graduates were unemployed, 8 
per cent were employed in other fields, and 
8 per cent were still in school. 

With 92 per cent of the former students 
reporting that they like their work, 38 per 
cent reported that they wished to make a 
change of position and 53 per cent reported 
that they had a chance for advancement. 
Judging from the previous report on their 
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A discussion of a survey made of the 

secretarial students of Stephens Col- 

lege who are now in the business 

The survey shows what 

happens to graduates in their first 
five years of work. 


liking for their work, the 
desire for a change of 
position did not indicate 
a dislike on the part of 
these former students for 
their present work. 

Although about 21 per 
cent of the graduates 
gave their vocational aim 
as marriage and 14 per 
cent indicated that they 
had secretarial aims, the preponderance of 
replies gave no definite aim. Perhaps the 
reluctance on the part of many to give mar- 
riage as their ultimate goal may partly ex- 
plain the large percentage of girls with no 
definite goal. 

If the business educator is deeply con- 
cerned with vocational standards, he should 
be concerned with inculeating in his stu- 
dents a pride in accomplishment which will 
make secretarial work a vocation as worthy 
a livelihood to them as any other vocation. 

More than two-thirds of the graduates 
discontinued their formal education upon 
graduation from Stephens College, while the 
remaining graduates went to a_ business 
school, took special instruction, or attended 
another college. This indicates that un- 
questionably the secretarial department at 
Stephens College is offering first and fore- 
most a terminal course. 

Only one out of the 110 graduates re- 
ported inability to find a job; two graduates 
reported having to wait between one and 
two years before finding a job; two graduates 
waited two and a half years for a job. Only 
one girl from the entire group was married 
immediately following graduation. This 
indicates that the secretarial department 
may expect to prepare its graduates for at 
least a few years of employment. 

By far the greatest number of graduates 
reported that they obtained their positions 
by applying for them. While 50 per cent 
of the graduates obtained jobs by applying 
for them, approximately 16 per cent ob- 
tained jobs through relatives, usually their 
fathers. Commercial employment agencies 
were used with success in 11 per cent of the 
cases, and the school found employment 
for 7 per cent of the graduates. More than 
4 per cent of the graduates were offered jobs. 
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The following table shows the types of 
businesses in which the secretarial graduates 
found employment: 


First Second 

Businesses Position Position 
I ss a ood ain oda a8 21.8* 17.3 
Finance........ Sabusoaacoede ta eed 18.2 17.6 
iso ian enone wcalen 14.8 10.4 
Institutional................. 13.1 7.9 
Manufacturing............... 10.9 12.4 
oo ci'e sicsheaewer pews 8.4 6.4 
Wholesale................... 2.7 7.8 
Unclassified. ................. 3.9 5.4 
ere 2.4 8.9 
Publications. ................ 2.4 5.9 
Government................. 1.4 0.0 


*Percentages are figured on basis of those employed. 


With regard to the nature of positions 
held by secretarial graduates, regardless of 
the type of business in which they are em- 
ployed, figures indicate that there is progress 
from straight stenographic and _ clerical 
positions to the increased responsibilities of 
secretaries. In the first position held, ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of the girls e mployed 
reported that they held secretarial positions; 
nearly 49 per cent of the graduates reported 
that they obtained secretarial work in later 
positions. About 23 per cent of the graduates 
were doing clerical work, and 19 per cent 
were doing stenographie work. 

Most of the graduates in this group seemed 
to remain in positions less than six months; 
the next highest percentage remained from 
six months to a year. About 17 per cent 
remained in the first position from one to 
two years; 11 per cent remained in the first 
position from two to four years; and 2.3 
per cent remained for more than five years 
in the same position. 

The mean salary for beginning or first 
positions in the group studied was $16.50 
a week. The mean salary for the position 
held at the time of this study was $19.35 a 
week. In later positions, the mean salary 
moved up to more than $20 a week. 

One of the most important questions con- 
stantly before the administrators of Stephens 
College is that of how well the curriculum 
prepares its graduates for future employ- 
ment and what changes may be ne cessary to 
strengthen the courses of study. By using 
replies from graduates who are now earning 
a living from their preparation, it is possible 
to ascertain what former courses seem 
valuable and what courses seem super- 
fluous. 

Although replies may be prejudiced, they 
may nevertheless give indications of certain 
trends in thinking and they may offer a few 
suggestions to the investigator. 

In seeking replies to what the graduates 
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of the secretarial department at Stephens 
College considered the most valuable courses, 
shorthand received the largest number of 
votes with 51.4 per cent of the graduates 
placing it as most important. Typewriting 
was second, accounting and _ secretarial 
practice were tied for the third place, and 
office management was named fourth. Sales- 
manship, English, and psychology also 
ranked high on the list. Sociology was placed 
at the bottom of the list. It is interesting 
to note that the first two subjects listed 
according to their value are required 
courses at Stephens College, and the next 
two subjects are recommended clectives. 

In addition to the courses offered, the 
graduates favored adding certain courses 
to the secretarial curriculum. Business law, 
insurance, machine calculation, and voca- 
tional guidance were the courses mentioned 
most often to be added to the curriculum. 
More than 30 per cent of the group studied 
favored adding business law to the curricu- 
lum. Although the secretarial courses at 
Stephens College are serving their functions 
as terminal courses, and no trends indicate 
that the college should undertake — tre- 
mendous alteration of its present curriculum 
in order to meet the needs of its graduates, 
certain changes are suggested. 

Enough students expressed interest in 
business law, insurance, and machine cal- 
culation to merit their inclusion in the 
curriculum. (Business law has been added.) 
However, the study seems to indicate 
another phase in curriculum building, either 
for Stephens College or for any other col- 
lege with secretarial training, which may 
not involve so much a change in the secre- 
tarial department as it involves further co- 
operation with the personnel setup of the 
junior college. The prominence of re- 
ceptionists among the professional duties 
checked by this group warrants some con- 
sideration by those who are training girls 
for such positions. This responsibility calls 
for something besides skills, powers, and 
knowledges in shorthand, typewriting, and 
other basic subjects. The qualities it re- 
quires may best be taught outside the class- 
room-—poise, grace, courtesy, resourceful- 
ness, and some of the elusive attribute 
called charm. Here, the private junior 
college with its dormitory system can offer 
a service which the metropolitan business 
school cannot offer. Close co-operation of 
counselors and advisers and an integrated 
program of social and other extra-curricular 
activities designed to give girls practice in 
these qualities would be worth undertaking. 
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Syllabi Planning for Disbursing in a 
Naval Training School 


by 


Milton C. Olson 


Part I of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Tue question whether certain busi- 
ness subjects should be taught vocationally 
or for other values, such as personal use, is 
still being and will continue to be discussed 
without satisfactory results in many cases. 
There can be no such indecision concerning 
the instruction given the Women’s Naval 
Reserve (WAVES) and the sailors in the 
naval storekeeping and yeoman courses at 
Indiana University. The students and, more 
important, the instructors know full well 
that the knowledges and skills acquired will 
be put to immediate vocational use. The 
sooner vocational competence can be 
achieved, the more valuable will be the 
contribution to our winning the war. What 
more powerful incentive could there be for 
planning carefully the most effective syllabi 
and courses of study possible? 

When Indiana University was assigned 
the task of helping to prepare yeoman 
(clerical workers) and storekeepers for the 
Navy, Elvin S. Eyster, as head of the Naval 
Training Program at the University, set 
about administering the program. He first 
recruited business teachers and other teach- 
ers from all over the country, the ability 
and background of the teacher and not the 
geographical location being the determining 
factor in the selection. All sections of the 
country are represented in the teaching 
staff. Practically all the instructors are ex- 
perienced as teachers and as workers in 
business. Most of them have at least a 
Master’s degree; some of them are Doctors 
of Philosophy. All of them are interested 
in contributing something toward winning 
the war. 

Before the war yeoman and storekeeping 
instruction was given by Navy personnel. 
The coming of the emergency made it neces- 
sary for the Navy to use every available 
man for the actual operation of the Navy in 
its far-flung activities. The increased activi- 
ties of the Navy also created a greater de- 
mand for more yeomen and storekeepers. 
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The teachers selected by Mr. Eyster were 
given the opportunity and the responsibili- 
ties of helping to meet this situation by 
contributing what they knew about correct 
and efficient teaching procedures. Three 
problems confronted the staff immediately. 

I. courses. Since the field of storekeeping 
and yeoman work is broad, each of these 
areas had to be broken down into specialized 
units. Syllabi had to be worked out for 
these units. For example, in addition to 
the basic subjects of English and typewrit- 
ing, the storekeeping work was divided into 
the following sections: 

1. General Storekeeping—a basic and introductory 
course in the principles involved in handling 
charges and credits to appropriations, allotments, 
and similar work. 


2. Provisions—the handling of foodstuffs of the Navy 
and the multitudinous recording duties connected 
with this work. 

3. Clothing and Small Stores—the issuing of clothing 
and other similar items with their necessary 
records. 

4. Aviation Accounting—a highly specialized and ex- 
tremely new and changing field. 

5. Ship’s Stores—the problems involved in acquiring, 
selling, and recording transactions in connection 
with such items as razor blades, shoe polish, 
candy, and so on. 

6. Disbursing —the handling of the pay accounts 


and payment for materials of the Navy. 

The particular difficulty here was to ar- 
range a program in such a way that the 
trainees could reach a level of vocational 
efficiency in all six of these fields in as short 
a time as possible—the time being measured 
in days and weeks and not in months. In 
order to overcome this difficulty, a daily 
program of four periods for the actual store- 
keeping work was arranged. ‘Two of these 
periods are devoted to Disbursing and the 
third period is devoted to General Store- 
keeping. During the fourth period, the 
other four courses, which are shorter, are 
taken in order as the term progresses. In 
addition, one or two periods a day are spent 
in improving typing skills; one period is 
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spent in an English class; and for some 
individuals, one period is spent in increasing 
shorthand skills. The typing skills men- 
tioned are primarily those skills that are 
necessary for handling the various Navy 
forms and not merely skill in writing from 
straight copy. Shorthand is taught only to 
those who have sufficient typewriting skill 
to be able to use the shorthand effectively. 

Before the war it was not particularly 
damaging if a year was required to train a 
good storekeeper, but that task must now 
be done with large groups in the space of a 
few weeks. The WAVES and sailors are 
anxious to learn and they are willing to 
work hard. Classes start at 7:00 a.m. and 
continue until 5:50 p.m. (17:50 Navy time). 
Almost all the learning takes place in the 
classroom, although study halls are con- 
ducted in the evenings for those who require 
extra time and help. 

Il. TEACHER INDOCTRINATION. With this 
program worked out, Mr. Eyster and his 
staff could give their attention to the second 
problem. In the short time that remained 
between the time the storekeeping staff was 
assembled and the beginning of the actual 
instruction work, the subject matter to be 
taught had to be thoroughly learned by the 
teachers. Each instructor was assigned to a 
particular subject and the time was spent 
in intensive study under the guidance of 
Navy officers who were richly experienced 
in the theory and actual practice of the work. 
Union hours did not prevail. 

m. syLtaBi. The third and most compli- 
cated problem still remained—that of work- 
ing out a syllabus for each subject. Syllabi 
of a sort were in existence for each of the 
courses. During ordinary times the store- 
keeper was taught as an apprentice on the 
job and complete and accurate syllabi were 
not necessary. Textbooks were out of the 
question, for any textbook would be passé 
before it was off the press. The available 
materials were in the form of sets of mimeo- 
graphed specimen forms, put together in 
somewhat logical order and were comparable 
in some respects to workbooks. When time 
was plentiful, the Navy personnel could 
fill in all the gaps without any serious diffi- 
culty. However, it became necessary to 
streamline these syllabi so that not a mo- 
ment of time would be wasted. This called 
for much serious thought and earnest con- 
sultations. It was finally decided to use as 
much as possible the books of specimen 
forms that had been previously used and to 
supplement these books with a narrative of 
transactions that would include a consider- 
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able amount of explanatory material. Where 
the forms are ordinarily filled in mostly as a 
copy job, data sheets giving the necessary 
information were included so that a mini- 
mum of explanation would be necessary. 
References to a dozen Navy manuals and 
publications were also included so that the 
trainee would have some way of finding 
answers to individual problems that might 
arise while he was in training or later while 
he was on the job. Since these manuals 
have changes made in them almost every 
month, the method of handling changes 
had to be indicated. 

Some of the criteria used for determining 
whether a topic should be included and, if 
it should be included, how much should be 
taught might be presented in question form: 


A. Is it necessary to know the particular 
fact in question in order to perform the job of 
a storekeeper? There are many things that 
might be taught that would add something 
to the background and understanding of 
the trainees in learning storekeeping that 
can be omitted because they do not help to 
increase the vocational efficiency of the 
worker. There are also a number of things 
that might increase efficiency, but the 
amount of increase would not warrant the 
time spent. The knowledge or the lack of 
knowledge that the Paymaster General is 
the head of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the Navy would not ordinarily 
affect the efficiency of the worker one way 
or another. Much time was saved by elim- 
inating to some extent this type of knowl- 
edge. 

B. Does this phase of the work involve the 
learning of a skill, the memorization of facts, 
or the acquiring of a knowledge? As an illus- 
tration, in order to handle some of the work 
in a Navy disbursing office, it would be 
necessary to have skill in filling in certain 
forms correctly on the typewriter, skill in 
handling the figures of pay account com- 
putations, and skill in making certain en- 
tries in cash books. It might be necessary 
to memorize the names and numbers of the 
many different types of forms used in the 
Navy. It would be necessary to have a 
knowledge of where the proper information 
could be acquired when certain situations 
arise, as well as a general knowledge of the 
responsibilities and the duties of a store- 
keeper. 

In most of the storekeeping work, skill 
learning receives the most attention. Much 
of the knowledge and memorization can be 
acquired while the individual is on the job 
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without seriously affecting the efficiency of 
the worker. 

C. How can this phase of the work be 
treated in a logical and sensible manner which 
is easy to understand? Since most of the 
teachers had had experience in working 
with bookkeeping sets, and since the sup- 
plemented syllabi being prepared were some- 
what comparable, much of the logic is based 
on an orderly chronological arrangement. 
The activities ordinarily performed on the 
last day of the month and the activities 
that would ordinarily be performed in the 
middle of the month were interspersed with 
typical transactions and situations that 
might be confronted any day. 

Wherever possible, cach course has a 
central problem around which logical situa- 
tions revolve. For example, the core of the 
disbursing course is a representative set of 
pay accounts. Almost every situation that 
would affect pay is brought into the set at 
one time or another and plenty of drill is 
furnished in the actual computation work 
involved. 

D. Just how much information should be 
furnished the trainees and how much should 
they be eapected to find themselves? Whereas 
the practice in teaching in secondary schools 
and colleges in many instances has been to 
tell the students as little as possible with 
the hope that they can be motivated to 
want learning so badly that they will go 
out and find the desired information on 
their own and thus learn it that much better, 
quite the reverse is true in this Navy pro- 
gram. Certain information is needed and 
it is needed at once or the whole program 
would be slowed down. Therefore, the sup- 
plemented syllabi were made to contain as 
much of this essential information as possible. 

EK. Should the syllabi allow for individual 
differences? Practically no attention was 
given in the preparation of the syllabi to 
individual differences. The syllabi were set 
up with the job requirements in mind rather 
than with the aptitudes of the trainees in 
mind. If an individual proves too slow to 
follow the work given, he is assigned to a 
study hall where extra help can be obtained; 
if this extra work is not sufficient, the indi- 
vidual is transferred to some other branch 
of Naval service. There are only a few of 
these cases, however, for the prospective 
yeomen and storekeepers are selected to some 
extent on the basis of past training, ability, 
and experience. 

The following features of this Navy pro- 
gram may be applied to all vocational busi- 
ness education: 
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1. Teachers should be selected on the 
basis of their ability and not on the basis of 
geographical location. At present many 
states have set up barriers which make it 
almost impossible for out-of-state teachers 
to qualify for teaching positions. 

2. Vocational courses should be worked 
out in close co-operation with employers. 
Before this can be done, teachers must know 
who are the probable future employers of 
their students. This having been deter- 
mined, the teachers, individually or through 
representatives, should cousult with these 
employers to determine the specific duties 
the employees (especially the beginning 
employees) are expected to perform. To 
date, businessmen have usually been willing 
to criticize the work of their employees and 
many business teachers have tried to cor- 
rect the faults brought out in the criticisms. 
Would it not be better to find out exactly 
what is desired by the employer so that the 
instruction can be tempered with that 
knowledge? These consultations should not 
be carried on with the attitude that the 
employers should tell the teachers what or 
how to teach. The teachers must decide 
that for themselves. Knowledge of the 
specific job situation, however, should give 
teachers some basis for making intelligent 
judgments as to where the emphasis should 
be placed in their teaching. 

3. Job standards should prevail in voca- 
tional courses. If a student is unable to meet 
these standards, he should not be permitted 
to continue the course unless he wishes to 
do so entirely at his own risk. 

4. Wherever possible, actual business 
forms should be used. This is particularly 
true if skill in handling these forms should 
be developed. 

5. Much of the vocational learning, on 
the secondary school level particularly, is 
skill learning and it should be treated as 
such. 





ARMY AND NAVY FILING 
By Pritchard 


A 36-page, paper-bound book designed for civilian schools 
that wish to give training to students who expect to be 
inducted into the service or to those who expect to work 
in Army or Navy establishments. 


List price 28 cents, subject to school discount. 
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Preparing for the National Clerical Ability Test 


in Bookkeeping 
by 


I am one who believes that 
thorough teaching over a com- 
paratively long period of time 
is more effective in preparing 
for the three-hour National Clerical Ability 
test in bookkeeping than is intense cram- 
ming for a short time. To substantiate this 
belief, consider the results for the years 1941 
and 1942, the only times that I had the task 
of teaching the senior bookkeeping classes 
of Jones Commercial High School. 

The 1941 class had twenty-seven students 
and the 1942 class had twenty-four students. 
All of them passed for a 100 per cent per- 
formance. The amount of time these stu- 
dents studied varied from one and one-half 
years in the 1941 class to one year for the 
1942 class. 

In addition, of the twenty-seven students 
in the 1941 class who passed the examina- 
tion, thirteen obtained a grade of 199; five 
had a grade of 198; and two received a grade 
of 197. In the 1942 group of twenty-four 
students, twelve received a grade of 199 and 
one student received 198. The highest 
possible score was 200, which was not 
reached by any student. Thus, it can be 
readily seen that thirty-three out of the 
fifty-one successful entrants received grades 
within three points of the maximum score. 
Any impartial reader may conclude what 
he chooses from these results. 

Perhaps a few words about the organiza- 
tion of Jones Commercial High School will 
clear up many questions in the minds of 
the readers of this article. February, 1938, 
marked the opening of this, the first and 
only all-commercial high school in Chicago. 
From all the other high schools in Chicago 
those students who have completed their 
first two years, and who wish to specialize 
in business studies, apply for admission to 
Jones Commercial High School. These 
students have a choice of one of three major 
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Jones Commercial High School 
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fields — accounting, business 
machines, or stenography. If 
they had at least average 
grades at their neighborhood 
school, and if they are personable, a limited 
number (from 75 to 150) are accepted to 
finish their high school training at Jones 
Commercial High School. 


No pressure is exerted on students to 
elect accounting; the students’ choices are 
the deciding factors. However, if the stu- 
dents who select stenography have had low 
grades in English, we try to persuade them 
to choose another field. Likewise, the stu- 
dents who have had low grades in mathe- 
matics are discouraged from taking ac- 
counting. But, in practically all these cases, 
if the students are otherwise acceptable, 
their choices are given preference. All the 
students in their 3B semester study business 
mathematics. 


The students who elect accounting study 
this subject for two forty-minute periods, 
or eighty minutes a day for two years. Of 
course, they also study English, U. S. history, 
civics, typewriting, calculating, filing, com- 
mercial law, accounting machines, and other 
related subjects. During this two-year period, 
the accounting students go into all phases 
of bookkeeping from sole proprietorship 
through corporations and cost accounting. 


Aside from a thorough checking of as- 
signed work, no direct preparation for the 
National Clerical Ability test was begun 
until ten days before the actual test. I used 
a combination of the laboratory-supervised 
study techniques. Much of the assigned 
work, which was made in blocks of a chapter 
at a time, was finished in class. Where this 
was not done, the problems were at least 
started under my supervision. Also, I 
require a minimum of one practice set a 
(Concluded on page 47) 





Writing A Best Seller —An Application Letter 


The problem of writing a letter 
of application that will 
with the employer and _ present 
the applicant in the most favor- 
able manner is ever before the teacher of 
business subjects. When students ask for 
help in this type of work, there are several 
good textbooks to which they may be re- 
ferred that have excellent illustrations. 
But, first-hand information is also valuable. 

The main idea behind a letter of applica- 
tion is to help the employer eliminate those 
applicants who probably will not fit the 
position, and thus save time. While many 
businessmen use employment agencies who 
do this “‘weeding out” process for them, 
many still prefer to have letters of applica- 
tion. The motivating power for the writer 
is to sell himself to the employer so thor- 
oughly and convincingly that a personal 
interview will be forthcoming. After he 
obtains this entree, it is up to him to sub- 
stantiate the qualifications given in the 
letter. The personal interview is still the 
important thing, but getting the wedge in 
through a letter of application is often 
necessary. 

After interviewing the employment man- 
agers and personnel heads of five different 
companies who employ every kind of help 
from pigstickers to editorial writers, I have 
found that the following ten points are 
most often stressed and universally accepted 
for a first-class application letter. 

1. Neat appearance, good form, and no 
misspelled words will cause any applicant’s 
letter to receive a second glance. All the 
employers stressed these points, but  in- 
sisted that many applicants ignore them. 

2. A portfolio type of application was 
preferred by several of these employers with 
essential data in outline form so that it can 
be easily read. (As one manager said, “We 
advertise for an employee and receive two 
hundred or more replies. Have you ever 
tried to read that many letters, most of 
which are messy and poorly organized?”’) 

3. Most employers want a photograph, 
but they do not want one that is too large, 
that is in riding togs or a bathing suit, or 
one that has draped shoulders. If you wish 
to have the photograph returned, send the 
necessary postage. 

4. One manager told me that many letters 
listed the things the applicants couldn’t do 
and the machines they couldn’t operate. 
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Carlotta V. Cunning Most employers are not inter- 
click Formerly of East High School ested in what you can’t do; they 
Kansas City, Missouri 


will soon find that out. 

5. Since the advent of person- 
ality courses, people have overworked the 
words pleasing personality. Let the inter- 
viewer be the judge of your personality. 
List some particular trait, such as cheerful- 
ness, ability to co-operate and get along with 
people, or willingness to work. 

6. Three employers mentioned the fact 
that they liked to have the applicant ask 
for a particular job—-not just any job. When 
they were asked for a certain job, these em- 
ployers wanted to be told what the applicant 
would give to the position, not just what he 
could get from it. 

7. One man mentioned the fact that he 
never “looked at letters of recommenda- 


tion.’ Another said that if he hired the 
applicant, he did his own checking on 
references. However, most of the men con- 


tacted thought that it was all right to include 
letters of recommendation with the data 
but that the letters could be eliminated as 


8. Letters written in poetry are satisfac- 
tory when applying for a position as a poet, 
but they are not satisfactory when applying 
for other positions. “Screwball” letters 
those written by persons who attempt to 
be funny, facetious, or too clever—are looked 
upon with suspicion. 

9. The use of the pronoun “TI” in begin- 
ning sentences should be watched. Rear- 
range sentences so that they begin with 
clauses and phrases rather than with the 
pronoun “I.” This may seem like a small 
item, but it helps to make the reading less 
monotonous and less egotistical. 

10. Once a thing is started, carry it to 
completion. For instance, if you type the 
letter, don’t mix handwriting in with the 
typing. One beautiful letter that I saw was 
well done; the photograph was on the front 
and the data were in good form, but the last 
two lines had been marked out and written in 
with ink. The employer said that he wouldn’t 
interview that applicant because he couldn’t 
“follow through.” I have come to the con- 
clusion that a litthe more care would pay 
large dividends. The person who can write a 
“best seller” to the employer can generally 
be counted on to be a “best seller” of that 
employer's goods and good will. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Asso- 
ciation was held at the 
Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Saturday, May 8. 

The speakers at the 
morning session were 
Professor Elvin S. 
Kyster, educational di- 
rector of the U.S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana 
University, Blooming- 
ton; and Dr. Henry HI. 
Hill, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. At the luncheon, Dr. Francis 
A. Cox, captain in World War I, missionary 
in China, prisoner of the Japanese, and rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on the subject, “The 
Current Situation in the Far East.” 

The general chairman of the meeting was 
Dr. Elmer G. Miller, director of commercial 
education, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Robert L. Faweett, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The newly elected president is Karl M. 
Maukert, principal of Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The other 
officers are: first’ vice-president, Anna II. 
Brier, Gibson Senior High School, Butler, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, Mrs. 
W. ©. Brownfield, Glenville High Sehool, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, L. Park De- 
Woody, High School, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania; treasurer, Clyde B. May, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The newly clected member of the executive 
committee is Alfred Quinette of South High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 











Karl M. Maukert 


Prickett Appointed Dean 

The president of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, announced on July 1 the ap- 
pointment of Alva LeRoy Prickett as dean 
of the School of Business. Dean Prickett 
has been professor of accounting in Indiana 
University School of Business for many 
years. Ile has been a member of the faculty 
since 1919. 

Dean Prickett is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Before going to 
Indiana University, he taught in high schools 
and junior colleges. 
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Central Association 


The annual meeting of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held in 
the Tallecorn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
May 7 and 8. Besides the general sessions, 
there were round-table discussions on type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and shorthand. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, R. E. Aanestad, High School, 
Newton, Iowa; vice-president, Ray Rice, 
Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; secretary, Florence Ludwick, 
Bayless College, Dubuque, Iowa; treasurer, 
Mrs. R. G. Warren, Fort Madison Business 
College, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


J. EK. Whiteraft, head of the department 
of business education at Alfred University, 
Alfred, New York, has been appointed as- 
sociate editor of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly to succeed Hollis P. Guy, 
who is now a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. 
Mr. Whitcraft has been at Alfred University 
for five years. Ile was formerly a member 
of the staff at Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

The list below shows the number of copies 
of each issue of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly that are still available to 
teachers and libraries. They may be had 
by writing to the Department of Business 
Education, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
DD. C., specifying the quantity of each issue 
needed and enclosing 10 cents each to cover 
the cost of wrapping and mailing. Requests 
will be filled in the order in which they are 
received as long as the supply lasts. 





No. No 
Issue Available Issue Available 
193 1939 
October 74 March 665 
December 75 May 305 
1935 October 317 
=, December 151 
May 70 , 
December 84 1940 
ee March 870 
1936 : October 72 
March $45 December 396 
May 62 
is 1941 
en peta de 
1937 March 306 
May 57 May 308 
October 65 October 972 
December 74 December 1442 
1938 1942 
March 152 March 1417 
May 179 May 1279 
October 457 ; 
December 161 








WAVES School 


More than a thousand miles from the 
nearest ocean, a Naval Training School for 
members of the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Navy is functioning on the 
‘ampus of Iowa State Teachers College in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

K very four weeks a group of trainees who 
have attained Navy standards for Yeoman, 
Third Class, are graduated and sent to shore 
stations to relieve men for sea duty. Each 
trainee, whose waking hours are from 6 in 
the morning until 10 at night, is concentrat- 
ing on learning good office practice, the 
theory of Naval correspondence, and _ per- 
fecting her speed in technical business skills 
as a member of the WAVES, Women Ac- 
cepted for Volunteer Emergency Service. 
Fundamental studies for these yeomen in 
training are shorthand and typing. Greatest 
stress is laid on the importance of a firm 
foundation in these two essential subjects. 
In addition to the mastery of these subjects, 
trainees are also given instruction in the 
following essentials: 

1. The nomenclature and abbreviations of Naval 

ratings. 

2. The Naval regulations and procedure regarding 

enlistments and discharges. 

3. The official Navy forms and the preparation and 

routing of communications and secret and con- 





Lieutenant William H. Fetridge discusses navigation with a class of apprentice seamen at the 
Naval Training School (WR), Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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at Cedar Falls 


4. The ship and shore organization and the func- 
tions of the various departments in each. 

. The spelling of common words as well as Naval 
terms. 


or 


6. The Naval filing system. 


~ 


. The use of Naval publications, such as the Naval 
Register, the Naval Directory, and the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy. 

The Blue Jackets’ Manual is used as the 
basis for the courses in Naval organization. 
All classes at the Iowa school are taught by 
specialists or commissioned officers of the 
Navy. 

As in other yeoman schools, the length of 
training is based on previous skill and apti- 
tudes. However, for the most part, trainees 
remain for three months of study.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander E. E. Pettee is the com- 
manding officer at the station, and Lieu- 
tenant Margaret C. Disert is the senior 
officer in charge of seamen (WR). Training 
for the women includes physical education 
and drill just as it does for the men. All 
classes are conducted in a military manner. 
Trainees march to destinations and when 
reciting sound off in true traditional Navy 
fashion. 

The schedule is strenuous and rigid, but 
trainees adapt themselves quickly to the life. 
Their day begins at 0600 (6 a. M., civilian 
time) aboard the S. S. Bartlett, formerly a 
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girls’ dormitory. First mess (breakfast) is 
served from 6:30 to 7:30 and classes begin 
at 8:00. Lunch is served from 11:30 to 12:30. 
Classes continue in the afternoon until 1630 
(4:30). From 1630 until 1730 the trainees 
have liberty. Dinner is at 1730 and following 
that is a recreational period. From 7:30 to 
9:30 the trainees study. Then they are free 
for 30 minutes until time to hit the bunks. 

Members of the Women’s Reserve are 
actually members of the United States Naval 
Reserve. Their ratings, pay, franking 
privilege for mail, regimentation, and disci- 
pline are the same as for men. 

The school in Cedar Falls began as an 
indoctrination center but was changed to 
yeoman training following the graduation of 
its first three classes. Upon completion of 
work in Iowa, trainees are now sent im- 
mediately to jobs. 
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Rhoads Becomes Dean 


C. W. Rhoads, who served last year as 
head of the commercial department of 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, has 
been appointed dean of men of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Rhoads was formerly owner and 
president of the Rhoads Business College, 
Stuttgart, Arkansas. He also operated busi- 
ness schools in Huntsville and Decatur, 
Alabama. For eight years he served as a 
commercial instructor in Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


a CRE 
Emma Watson 


Emma Watson, 48, for twenty years a 
member of the commerce faculty of Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, died on 
Monday, June 28, at Borgess hospital follow- 
ing an operation. 

Miss Watson was born in Adrian, Michi- 
gan, and was graduated from Adrian High 
School. After attending Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, she taught in 
the high schools of Cadillae and St. Joseph, 
and for two years in Kalamazoo Central 
High School. She joined the faculty of 
Western Michigan College in 1922. She held 
both the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Miss Watson was a member of the ad- 
visory board for distributive education for 
two years, and of the committee on reorgani- 
zation of commercial education, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. 
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Teacher-Training Meeting 


The sixteenth annual conference of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions was held at the Inter- 
national House, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 18 and 19. 

The session on June 18 was devoted largely 
to a discussion of standards for business 
education. It was the feeling of those as- 
sembled that the Association should approve 
and promote the “Statement of Guiding 
Principles of Business Education” as pro- 
posed in a 1942 report of the Work Com- 
mittee of the School of Business, University 
of Chicago. At the meeting on June 19 a 
resolution was adopted giving formal ap- 
proval of these principles. At this meeting 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, gave a review of 
pending national legislation as it affects 
business education. 


The following addresses were delivered at 

the meeting held on Friday afternoon: 

“A Study of Our Membership”—Max Keith, U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

“The Work of the U. S. Naval Training School’— 
Elvin S. Eyster, educational director of the U. S. 
Naval ‘Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

“The Need in the Navy for Business Educators’ 
Lieutenant B. K. Trippet, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Office of Naval Officer Procurement, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“The Need in the Army for Business Educators” 
Captain H. H. Davidson, Chicago Officers’ Pro- 
curement District, Chicago, Ilinois 


All officers for the previous year were re- 
elected to continue in office. They are: 
president, Dr. Paul O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; vice-president, 
Kdith M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sec- 
retary, H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio; treasurer, W. A. Larimer, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, ‘Texas. 

Sister M. Victoria of the College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, and George 
M. Ilittler of the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa, were elected as directors to 
replace Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas and Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry whose terms expired. The 
other directors are: Frances b. Bowers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; and 
Arnold E. Schneider, formerly of State 
‘Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
now in the service. 





Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
was held in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on April 21-24. In a spirit of co- 
operation, the Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and Vi- 
cinity, with a membership of 1,200, merged 
its annual spring meeting with the F.C. T. A. 
Conrad J. Saphier is the retiring president 
of this Association; Mrs. Helen M. Me- 
Connell of Christopher Columbus High 
School, New York City, is the new president. 

The total attendance at the E. C. T. A. 
convention was approximately 1,800; the 
total membership at the time of the con- 
vention was 2,500. All the sectional meetings 
and the main sessions were well attended 
because of interest in discussing wartime 
problems as related to business education. 

The new president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association is Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of courses in Ccommer- 
cial education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The new 
vice-president is Clare Betz, chairman of the 





department of secretarial studies, Bayside 
High School, New York City. The newly 
elected members of the executive board are: 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, supervisor of commercial 
education, Washington, D. C.; and Sanford 
Fisher, president of the Fisher Business 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. James R. Meehan of Hunter College, 
New York City, has been selected as Year- 
book editor for 1944. Clinton A. Reed, chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York, as retiring president, becomes the ex- 
officio member of the executive board. The 
following officers are remaining in office: 
secretary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director 
of commercial education, Newark, New 
Jersey; treasurer, P. Myers Heiges, chairman 
of the business department, Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Tentative plans have been made to hold 
the forty-seventh annual convention on 
April 6, 7, and 8, 1944, at the Hotel Benja- 
min Franklin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Retiring President Greets New Officers 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, newly elected president, is greeted by Clinton A. Reed, retiring president, while P. Myers 
Heiges, treasurer, Clare Betz, vice-president, and Raymond C, Goodfellow, secretary, look on. 


Kuykendall is Discharged 


Sergeant Benjamin Kuykendall of Com- 
pany “A,” 434th Infantry, has received an 
honorable discharge from the Army and has 
returned to the United States. He has gone 
back to his former position at the Simon 
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Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, as an instructor of office practice. 
Dr. Kuykendall received his Doctor’s de- 
gree from New York University, New York 
City. 
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Mr. Puckett Returns to Denver 


During the past school 
year Cecil Puckett has 
served on the faculty of 
the School of Business, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. He was 
formerly head of the de- 
partment of business 
education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Effective Septem- 
ber 1, Mr. Puckett re- 
turned to the University 
of Denver as professor of 
education, head of the 
department of business 
education, and director 
of the summer school of the School of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Puckett is currently the president of 
the Department of Business of N. E. A. 
Hie has been active in many educational 
organizations, having served as president of 
the business section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association and as vice-president 
of the business section of the Colorado 
Kdueation Association. He has also written 
for several professional magazines. 

Mr. Puckett is a graduate of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from Indiana 
University, Bloomington, in 1932 and is a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Colorado, 
Greeley. He taught in the high schools of 
Rushville and Shelbyville, Indiana, where 
he served as head of each department. He 
spent five years teaching at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, before 
going to the University of Denver in 1937. 





Cecil Puckett 


McNitt Elected Superintendent 


K. B. MeNitt is the new superintendent 
of schools at New Brighton, Pennsylvania. 
Ile formerly was a business teacher in the 
New Brighton High School and then be- 
came head of the commercial department. 
Ile was later made associate and acting 
principal. Effective July 1 he became su- 
perintendent of schools, being unanimously 
elected by the New Brighton Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. MecNitt is a graduate of State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Mr. Guinn Becomes Principal 
W. A. Guinn, a busi- 


ness teacher in the Austin 
High School, Austin, 
Texas, has been ap- 
pointed principal of that 
high school. Besides be- 
coming principal, he will 
still teach an occasional 
business course and ex- 
pects to maintain a close 
contact with business 
education. 

Mr. Guinn completed 
his undergraduate work 
at the University of 
Texas, Austin, and ob- 
tained his Master’s de- 
gree from the same institution. Before 
going to Austin High School, he taught at 
Rio Grande City, Texas. In Austin he first 
taught social-business subjects, and in 1932 
he became head of the department of busi- 
ness. In 1939 Mr. Guinn was made assistant 
principal, and in 1942 he was given the added 
responsibility of co-ordinator of office ac- 
tivities. 





W. A. Guinn 


New Chapters of Alpha lota 


Westminster College, a four-year co- 
educational college located at New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania, was recently granted a 
charter of Alpha Iota. Mrs. Helen Zim- 
merly of Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, re- 
gional councilor for Pennsylvania, presided 
at the initiation of twenty-five charter mem- 
bers and the installation of officers. Sarah 
Hamilton, a member of the faculty of the 
secretarial science department, will serve as 
sponsor for the group. Members of the 
Commercial Club at Westminster College 
formed the nucleus of the new Alpha Iota 
chapter. There are now thirteen chapters 
of Alpha Iota in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Another new chapter of Alpha Iota was 
installed at The Fisher School in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. Officers of the chapter affil- 
iated with The Fisher School in Boston 
conducted the ritualistic ceremonies. Mrs. 
Rebecca Carter has been appointed sponsor 
for the chapter. 

The executive headquarters of Alpha 
Iota, international honorary business so- 
rority, are located at 515 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Y TYWRITING, Fourth Edition, you get more 
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Supplies Auatlalle 


Two optional workbooks are available. 
One covers the first-year volume or 
Parts I and II of the complete volume; 
the other covers the second-year vol- 
ume or Parts III and IV of the complete 
volume. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


A set of achievement tests may be ob- 
tained for each of the four parts. There 
are four tests for each part. These tests 
not only provide adequate straight- 
copy testing, but also letter writing, 
punctuation, and other practical prob- 


lems. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


The manual for 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is a real book on methods. 
It provides detailed suggestions for 
teaching each lesson and special sug- 
gestions for using some of the new tech- 


niques that have proved so popular. 


TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 

Each teacher using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is entitled to a speed 
chart free for each class. Each chart 
will accommodate thirty-two students. 
Provision is made for recording gross 


and net speeds. 


AWARDS 

To stimulate interest and achievement, 
the following free awards are available: 
Certificate of Credit, Certificate of Pro- 


‘ficiency, and Roll of Honor. A descrip- 


tive circular will be sent on request. 
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MariAtyce Apams, High School, Tallassee, Alabama— 
WAVES 
Mary ALBRIGHT, Susquehanna Township High School, 
Progress, Pennsylvania~-WAC 
Barnett ATKINSON, Franklin High School, Los Angeles, 
California—U. S. Army Air Force 
C. O. Arkinson, High School, Scituate, Massachusetts 
U.S. Navy 
C. C. Axveuy, High School, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
U.S. Navy 
Joseru Barry, High School, Edgartown, Massachu- 


setts—U. S. Army 
L. Frep Barry, High School, Enfield, New Hamp- 
shire—U. S. Army 


Manuva BartraGcua, Drake Business School, Brook- 
lyn, New York—-U. S. Coast Guard 

ANGELO Bet, Batavia Branch, 
Institute, Batavia, New York—l 

BeRNADINE Bett, High School, 
U.S. Marines (WR) 

JoHN Berrincton, High School, Aurora, Minnesota 
U.S. Navy 

Joun Brace, Junior High School, Conneaut, Ohio 
U.S. Navy 

Freperick A. CaLkin, High School, Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 

Louis F. Cattoway, Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Texas—-U. 5. Army 

Joun Cartruew, Turtle Creek 
Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania 


Rochester Business 
.S. Army 


Massillon, Ohio 


Union High School, 

U.S. Navy 

Joun Cassipy, High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

VirGin CHAFFIN, 
U.S. Army 

Ciayrton Currrorp, High School, Slatington, Penn- 
sylvania—U.S. Army 

Perer Couiopi, High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

Bittie Conway, Bloomfield 
Bloomfield, Ohio WAVES 

Ciairn KE. Daccert, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota~-U. S$. Army Air Force 

EstHer Davis, South Gate Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Californias WAC 

Leonarp Deitou, High School, Hazleton, Pennsylva- 
nia—-U. S. Army 

Winuiam E. 


High School, Comanche, Texas 


High School, North 


Dopperstein, Elmira Free Academy, 


Elmira, New York—-U. S. Army 
ARNOLD ELLERIN, Monticello High School, Monti- 
cello, New York—U.S. Army 


D. A. Evismore, High School, New Lyme, Ohio 
U.S. Army Air Force 

MicnHake. Farrare, East High School, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

Artuur F. Fay, High School, Blackstone, Massachu- 
setts——-U. S. Army 

Gorvon FontTANELLA, High School, Meriden, Con- 
necticut—U. S. Army 

Georce A. Frospercer, High School, Rockland, Mas- 
sachusetts—U. S. Army 

G. W. Gace, High School, Zelienople, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

ALBION Gammons, E. F. 
Methuen, Massachusetts 


Searless High 


U.S. Navy 


School, 
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Ray Garpner, High School, Capon Bridge, West 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Kermit D. Gopparp, Central 
Denver, Colorado—U. S. Army 

Ricuarp Grirrix, High School, Solon, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

B. R. Grirritu, Vernon Centralized School, Kinsman, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Mark R. Guturiz, Norwin Union High School, Irwin, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

T. V. Hackney, president, Marlboro Business College, 
Bennettsville, South Carolina—U. S. Navy 

Joun Hartcuin, Rowe High School, Conneaut, Ohio 
U.S. Army 

IF. Douglas Hammond, Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

J. Marsuatt Hanna, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan—U. S. Navy 

Watvace Herces, High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 

U.S. Army 

DonaLtp Hetms, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

Cuarves Hicks, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan—U. S. Army 

Haze. Hitz, High School, Kingston, Massachusetts 
WAVES 

I. Kenneru Howe, John Simpkins High School, Yar- 


in Armed Service 


Commercial School, 


mouth, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 
Metvin J. IsenperGcer, Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles, California—U. S. Navy 


ELTON JOHNSON, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas—U. S. Army Air Force 

Grorce H. Jounstron, High School, Hill City, Minne- 
sota—U.S. Army 

Rospert Jorpanx, Westview High School, Westview, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania— U.S. Army 

Wituram J. Justice, High School, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts——-U. S. Army 

Dorotuy V. Karapsinus, Wolf Junior High School, 
Kaston, PennsylvaniasWAVES 

Mary E. Kennepy, Center Junior High School, Chico- 
pee, Massachusetts—-U. S. Marines (WR) 

Vincent N. KenNeEpy, High School, Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania—-U. S. Army 

Marien Kerver, Metropolitan School of Business, 
Los Angeles, Californias-WAVES 

H. H. Konz, High School, Crookston, Minnesota 
U.S. Navy 

C.J. Krercuner, High School, Crookston, Minnesota 

U.S. Army 

Rosert Kroepscu, High School, Pembroke, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army Air Force 

Cuarvtes L. Krumrine, High School, Parkersburg, 
Pennsylvania—U. 5S. Marines 

MarGarer Kruse, High School, Enid, Oklahoma 
WAVES 

GRETCHEN LANGE, Strong Vincent High School, Erie, 
Pennsylvania—American Red Cross 

Epwarp Lauck, Southern California Military Acad- 
emy, Long Beach, California—U. S. Army 

Epwarp P. Lautner, South Whitehall 
High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania—l 


Township 
J). S. Army 


John Lavelle, Butler Township High School, Ashland, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
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Atma Lepic, Olney High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

A. Scott Lege, High School, Richmond Hill, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Harovp Leiru, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

(GEORGE 
Island 


LENAME, High 

U.S. Army 

Autrrep Lreonarpi, High School, Orleans, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Army Air Force 

HELEN Lescisin, Cogswell Polytechnic College, San 
Francisco, California—SPARS 

L. A. Levine, Senior High School, Virginia, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Navy 

James W. Lewis, High School, Springfield, Ohio 
U.S. Army Air Force 

EverRETT LuTENBERG, Bayless Business College, Du- 
buque, Iowa—U. S. Army 

C. N. Markovicn, High School, Grand Rapids, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Army 

CuarLtes W. Martin, Southwest State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri—U. S. Coast Guard 

Joun M. May, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michi- 
gan—U. S. Navy 

M. L. McDonatp, High School, Dublin, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Wituiam J. McMicuaer, High School, Blackstone, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

CuarLes McMu ten, Barnstable High School, Hy- 
annis, Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

Berry Mensincer, East High School, Erie, Pennsyl- 


School, Cranston, Rhode 


vania~-WAVES 
Joun C. Miter, High School, Central City, Nebraska 
U.S. Navy 


RusseLL Monson, High School, Red Lake Falls, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Marines 

Jack Moore, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Texas—U. S. Army 

JEANNETTE Murpuy, Isaac C. Elston Senior High 
School, Michigan City, Indiana—WAVES 

R. D. Mustrarp, High School, Timmonsville, South 
Carolina—U. S. Army 

EstHer NaGuie, High School, Wyomissing, Pennsyl- 
vania— WAC 

W. L. Naiman, High School, Genoa, Illinois 
Navy 

W. R. Neuson, High School, Cass Lake, Minnesota 
U.S. Navy 

Luoyp Nosie, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
California—U. S. Marines 


U. S. 


Anprew O'Brusa, Chaney High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

MarGaret Owens, Scott Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Wituram G. Pacer, Medill High School, Chicago, Ili- 
nois—U. 5S. Army 

JEAN T. Patmer, Girls Training School, Geneva, Ne- 
braska—-WAVES 

HELEN PEpDERZOLI, 
Middletown, Connecticut, 


Woodrow Wilson 

WAVES 

JEANNE Perropin, High School, Ville Platte, Louisi- 
ana—WAVES 

Antuony F. PresoGna, Academy High School, Erie, 
Pennsylvania—U. 5S. Army 

Leo J. Query, Monticello High School, Monticello, 
New York—U. S. Army 
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H. A. Remwick, High School, Atkinson, Illinois—U. S. 
Navy 

M. O. Ristov, High School, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 
—U.S. Army 

SripNEY RosENnBERG, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Patsy Rusrino, Lincoln Junior-Senior High School, 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Ester Sass, High School, New Dorp, Statton Island, 
New York—WAVES 

Wixturam H. Saye, Peirce School of Business, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

OLE Scuey, Senior High School, Gilbert, Minnesota— 
U. S. Navy 

CAROLYN ScHorer, West Philadelphia High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Mary Scort, Park Junior High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 

-WAVES 

ARLENE SHEEHAN, Lawrence High School, Falmouth, 
Massachusetts—-WAVES 

Harry A. Situ, High School, Palmyra, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

Lioyp Situ, High School, Whitman, Massachusetts— 
U.S. Army 

M. A. Smytue, Jr., National Business College, Roan- 
oke, Virginia—U. S. Army 

CLYDE SpitzNerR, Scott Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

RaymMonp W. Stickiey, High School, Keyser, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

EUGENE Stone, Chester Township High School, North 
Manchester, Indiana—U. S. Army 

J. K. Sroner, High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Navy 

Cart B. Stranp, Billings Business College, Billings, 
Montana—U. S. Army 

Earu P. Strona, special agent for research in business 
education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. Navy 

Howarp Tomurnson, High School, Sharon Hill, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Jupiru Tucctarone, Johnston High School, Cortland, 
Ohio—WAVES 

CLARENCE TYNDALL, High School, Preston, Idaho 
U.S. Navy 

CLARENCE VANDERPOEL, Roosevelt High School, Los 
Angeles, California—U.S. Army Air Force 

A. B. Wagner, High School, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

G. S. Wirt, Metropolitan High School, Los Angeles, 
California—U. S. Army 

Cart Younc, High School, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

Mary Zouii, High School, Hummelstown, Pennsylva- 


nia—WAVES 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is now available in a 
new second edition (1943). It is designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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New College Department at Paterson 


ewe 











Dr. M. H. Freeman Rena J. Keay 

The New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, has been authorized by the New 
Jersey State Board of Education to offer a 
new curriculum for the preparation of busi- 
ness teachers. For several years the college 
has offered courses in business administra- 
tion in the afternoons or evenings, but it 
will now offer a complete and co-ordinated 
program. 


The new program will be directed by Dr. 
M. Herbert Freeman, a former teacher at 
Westside High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
IIe will be assisted by Rena J. Keay, 
formerly of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 

Dr. Freeman taught in the high school at 
Somerville, New Jersey, and was head of the 
business education department in the high 
school at Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
before going to Newark. He has been active 
in Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary business edu- 
cation fraternity, and he has served as 
president of the Alpha Chapter at New 
York University. He was national vice- 
president of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity for 
two years. 


Miss Keay will serve as an instructor of 
secretarial subjects in the new program. 
Before going to Russel Sage College, she 
was head of the business education depart- 
ment at St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. Previous to that experience 
she taught in the senior high school, Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and at the high school 
in Plainville, Connecticut. She has also had 
several years of secretarial and executive 
experience in business. She therefore brings 
to her new position a good background of 
experience. 
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National Catholic Typing Contest 


The eleventh annual Individual Typing 
contest, sponsored by the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association, was held 
on April 29. Thirty Catholic high schools, 
including two schools from Hawaii, enrolled 
for the contest; there was a total of 1,478 
contestants. The three highest ranking 
contestants in each division received prize 
awards. The next seven highest were given 
superior achievement certificates, and hon- 
orable mention was given to the next ten 
highest contestants. 

The three highest ranking Novice con- 
testants were as follows: Patricia Sherger, 
St. Joseph Academy, South Bend, Indiana; 
Angie Howard, St. Mary’s Parochial School, 
San Antonio, Texas; Alice Corine Shack- 
lett, St. Mary’s Parochial School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

The first-place school certificate in the 
Novice Division was granted to St. Mary’s 
Parochial School, San Antonio, Texas—7 
points; the second-place certificate was 
granted to St. Joseph Academy, South Bend, 
Indiana—5 points; the third-place certificate 
was granted to St. Joseph Academy, Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri—2 points. 

The three highest ranking Amateur con- 
testants were as follows: Barbara Goracke, 
Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, 
Kansas; John Joseph Young, St. Joseph 
Academy, Chillicothe, Missouri; Rita Trom- 
peter, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

The first-place school certificate in the 
Amateur Division was granted to Mt. St. 
Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas 
2,338 points; the second-place certificate 
was granted to St. Ann High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—1,948 points; the third-place 
certificate was granted to St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Chillicothe, Missouri—1,035 points. 

The cadets of St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas, have 
been found to be as professional with a 
typewriter as with a rifle. According to the 
report of the secretary of the Association, 
three perfect 100 per cent accuracy papers 
were submitted in the Individual contest. 
The three boys who typed these papers 
were: Pvt. Philip Dorian, Pvt. Linus 
Schmeidler, and Sergeant Thomas Clair 
Gatschet. Their speed averaged from 35 to 
40 words a minute. 
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Delta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


The first regular initiation ceremony of 
Delta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, was held at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 18. Howard Nelson of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, president of Delta 
Chapter, was in charge of the ceremony. 

The eight new members who were initiated 
are: Fay Adams and Mary V. Beirne of 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati; Vir- 
ginia Beach and Mrs. Mildred Tuttle of the 
University of Cincinnati; Mildred Schop- 
meyer of John Carlisle High School, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky; Ruth Hooke, of Nor- 
wood High School, Norwood, Ohio; R. Owen 
Sofko of Central Vocational High School, 
Cincinnati; and Rosella G. Honekamp of 
Our Lady of Merey School, Cincinnati. 
I. R. Garbutt, formerly director of commer- 


cial education in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, was welcomed as an_ honorary 
member. 


W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THe Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, was the main speaker at the 
meeting. Ray G. Price of the University of 
Cincinnati is sponsor of the chapter. 

On May 15 Delta Chapter sponsored the 
second annual business education conference 
in the Annie Laws Auditorium, University 
of Cincinnati. The meeting was devoted to 
the general theme, “Implications for Busi- 
ness Teachers of War Training Programs in 
the Armed Forces.” Speakers on the pro- 
gram included Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Milton Olson and Frank Ligouri, U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; and Hl. M. Benson, U. 5. 
Naval Training School (Radio), Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 





Commercial Teachers in War Time 
We're the ones... 


Who train the clerk for office work 

To write the thing that starts the string 

Of notes and orders sent both near and far; 
To man the files in rows of miles; 

To check the slips that fit the ships, 

That route the trains, that chart the planes 

That carry the weight of deadly freight 

To brothers and sons for Nips and Huns— 
(And that’s not all that clerks do) 

So we're teaching as we help to win the wer. 


—Ray Abrams 














Here are supplementary sets to 
use in enriching your course in 
bookkeeping: 


Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 

Gasoline Station Set 


Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 


v 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Advanced Speed Typing 


M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a 


time supplement designed to help you in 


new wdr- 


further developing your speed-up job-prepa 
ration program. It is designed for in-service 
training, for review and brush-up training, for 
and for 


special intensive finishing courses, 


periodic supplementary speed training. 
Each lesson is 


speed and accuracy 


scientifically designed for a 
development program. 
The pattern of the drills is essentially as fol 
drills; fin- 


ger dexterity, word recognition, and rhythm 


lows: finger gymnastics; warm-up 
drills; number and symbol drills; and timed 
writings (one-minute ar 


In the 


centration drills, calling-the-throw drills, and 


1d five-minute writings). 


advanced lessons there are also con- 
selected-goal typing exercises. The lessons 
can be taught in a sequence or selections can 


be made for special purposes. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING sells at a list 
price of 56 cents, subject to the usual school 
discount. Transportation charges are addi- 


tional. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Secretarial Program in Michigan 


The School of Business Administration of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
started during the summer an emergency 
training program for secretaries, executive 
aides, and other office personnel. Mrs. Irene 
Glazik Place, formerly of the University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, has been in charge of 
the program, serving as assistant professor 
of secretarial training. The program is being 
continued during the fall term. It will in- 
clude advanced shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting, filing, and office machines. Each 
student working toward a certificate will be 
required to obtain actual office experience 
in some office in Ann Arbor. The work ex- 
perience calls for a minimum of six hours a 
week, or the equivalent of one-half of an 
academic term. 

Dr. J. M. Trytten, principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, is one of the advisers. 

* ss e 


Missing in Action 


Knsign George Rollins Knightly, U.S.N.R., 
former teacher and coach at Chelmsford 
High School, Chelmsford, Massachusetts, 
has been reported missing in action. Ensign 
Knightly went on active duty in the Armed 
Guard Service on September 10, 1942, and 
was in charge of a gun crew on a merchant 
vessel. On February 20, 1943, the Navy 
Department reported him as “missing in 
action,” and stated that the merchant ship 
had been sunk on January 8, 1943, in the 
Atlantic area. 

Knsign Knightly was for many years a 
prominent figure in) school sports in’ the 
Merrimack Valley, having starred in base- 
ball, basketball, and football while attend- 
ing Johnson High School, North Andover, 
Massachusetts. He was also active in 
sports at Aurora College, Aurora, Hlinois, 
from which he was graduated with an A.B. 
degree in 1930. 





ACCOUNTING FOR 
PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a 
supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It 
covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those in- 
volving income taxes, social security taxes, group insur- 
ance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes 
questions, problems, and one project with the necessary 
pay-roll forms. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dalias 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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National Council Meeting 


The executive board of the National 
Council for Business Education met in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on 
April 23. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, presided. 

The executive board voted to continue 
the present officers for at least another year 
and possibly for the duration. This action 
was voted unanimously. 

The president reported a satisfactory in- 
come to the Council from the sale of type- 
writing tests through Science Research 
Associates. Any typewriting teachers who 
are interested in these tests should write to 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The National Clerical Ability Testing 
program has not been pushed this year be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. |The 
Council has therefore decided to send the 
tests to schools for use in the individual 
classrooms. The tests may be ordered from 
Harold E. Cowan, Senior High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 

Several new chapters of Future Business 
Leaders of America were organized during 
the past year. However, with the large 
number of young people working after 
school and with the activities of the Victory 
Corps, the movement has suffered during 
the war. Efforts to push the organization 
of new chapters will be continued as soon 
as conditions permit. 

The most important problem to come 
before the Council was a plan for reor- 
ganization in order to bring the Council and 
its activities closer to the classroom teacher. 
A committee was appointed to study this 
problem; namely, to determine what can 
be done immediately to bring about a co- 
ordination of all publications of business 
teachers’ organizations through some unified 
body. The committee appointed to study 
this problem will report early in the fall. 


Sister Madeleine Writes Book 


Sister Mary Grace Madeleine, Ph. D., 
professor of economics at Immaculata Col- 
lege, Immaculata, Pennsylvania, has _re- 
cently written a book entitled Monetary and 
Banking Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. 
This book is particularly interesting at this 
time because of the monetary and banking 
problems. It is available for $2.50 from The 
Dolphin Press, 1722 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT—AGNEW 
BUSINESS FILING consists of a 
textbook and a practice outfit. The 


textbook discusses indexing rules and 
filing systems; the practice outfit 
provides practice in card and corre- 
spondence filing. 


The practice outfit consists of supplies 
for a number of jobs on card filing 


and correspondence filing. The 
student gets actual practice in in- 
specting, indexing, coding, cross 


referencing, sorting, filing, and in 
adding folders for the purpose of 
expanding the filing systems. 


The course is arranged for twenty, 
thirty, or forty class periods. 
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FOURTH EDITION 
GENERAL BUSINESS covers those general, nontechnical 


values of business information in which students have an 
immediate interest and which will prove useful to them as 
consumers of business goods and services. The course 
emphasizes topics that are tied up with the student's daily 
activities and interests. For example, the course provides 
a simple, practical discussion of money and its uses, 
banking, borrowing, and lending. 


“Sharing Economic Risks’’ is a new unit in GENERAL 
BUSINESS which develops such personally important 
topics as life insurance, social security, hospital insurance, 
automobile and property insurance, and other modern 
means of sharing individual risks. 


Various fundamental arithmetical calculations are intro- 
duced at the end of each assignment to show the student 
how arithmetic is correlated with general business educa- 
tion. In other words, simple applied business arithmetic 
is correlated with everyday information and taught with 
topics of personal interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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History of Pi Omega Pi 


On June 13, 1943, Pi Omega Pi, a national 
business education fraternity, celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary. The fraternity was 
founded by thirteen students and two fac- 
ulty members at Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, on June 13, 
1923. 

This group had planned a national hon- 
orary fraternity for teacher-training institu- 
tions. A series of meetings resulted in the 
formulation of a constitution which embod- 
ied the ideals of service and scholarship and 
under which all future chapters could oper- 
ate. On June 13, 1923, the faculty of North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College au- 
thorized the organization of the group, and 
that evening the thirteen students and two 
faculty members held their first initiation 
service. 

The original constitution provided that 
Alpha Chapter should govern the organiza- 
tion until five chapters had been installed. 
In 1924 Marie Conner, one of the charter 
members who was then teaching at Trenton, 
Missouri, journeyed to Maryville to install 
Beta Chapter at the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College. Gamma Chapter at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
was installed in 1925; the fourth chapter 
was installed at Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Peru, in 1927. After the installation 
of Epsilon Chapter at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, in the summer of 1927, 
Alpha Chapter called a meeting to complete 
the national organization. At this first con- 
vention in Kansas City in December, 1927, 
the national constitution was adopted, na- 
tional officers were elected, and_ biennial 
meetings were authorized. Meetings are 
now held in conjunction with the meetings 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

National presidents who have directed 
this rapidly growing organization include: 
Dr. P. O. Selby, Kirksville, Missouri; 
Myrtle Gaffin, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Frances 
Botsford, Muncie, Indiana; Alberta Kap- 
peler, Indianapolis, Indiana; Katherine 
Munkhoff, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; R. F. Webb, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; J. Frances Hender- 
son, Stillwater, Oklahoma; and Dr. Lloyd 
V. Douglas, Bloomington, Indiana. 

In the first two years of the national or- 
ganization, nine new chapters were installed. 
The influence of the fraternity then extended 
from Texas to South Dakota, and from 
Pennsylvania to Colorado. North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and Arizona were next, and by 
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1934 there were chapters as far distant as 
New Jersey and California. <A total of 
fifty-six chapters have been installed in 
twenty-eight different states; other chapters 
are in the process of organization, and in- 
quiries are being received by the national 
officers in regard to organizing chapters. 

Originally formed as a national honorary 
fraternity in teacher-training institutions, 
the majority of the chapters are in state 
teachers colleges, state colleges, or state 
universities. Twenty-six chapters are in 
colleges or universities belonging to the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, and thirty-nine chap- 
ters are in institutions belonging to the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges; 
sixteen institutions are members of both of 
these organizations. 

Membership in Pi Omega Pi has grown 
from fifteen on the evening of June 13, 1923, 
to a present total of 6,420. 


te . * 
Denver Summer Conference 


The ninth annual business education con- 
ference of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado, was held in the School of Business 
on Thursday, June 24. The general theme of 
the conference was ““The Business Curricu- 
lum and Current Wartime Issues.” 

The general chairman was Harold D. 
“asnacht, director of the summer session. 
Dean Clem W. Collins weleomed the mem- 
bers of the conference. The speakers on the 
morning program were as follows: 

“The Business Teacher and the Wartime Curricu- 
lum”’—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 

“Government In-Service Training Programs”— 
Paul A. Carlson, principal training specialist, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
DD. C.; and professor of education, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“Present Issues in Secondary School Business ‘Train- 
ing’ —Kathleen Dawson, North High School, 
Denver, Colorado 

On the afternoon session Dr. Forkner led 
a panel discussion, on which the following 
persons were members: Paul B. Baum, 
dean of Colorado Woman’s College, Denver; 
Miss A. Cornelison, personnel director of 
Sears Roebuck and Company, Denver; Paul 
A. Carlson, principal training specialist, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C.; Ralph Jenkins, superintendent of schools, 
Englewood, Colorado; Ed. Olander, chair- 
man of the Senior High School Commerce 
Curriculum Committee, Denver Public 
Schools; and Vance Wise, South High 
School, Denver. 
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More arithmetic should be taught and it should be taught now. Wartime requirements have 
brought vividly to our attention the lack of adequate instruction in arithmetic. The Army, the 
Navy, civilian employers, and civil service agencies are urging schools to fill the gap by teaching 
the fundamentals so that graduates of our schools at least know how to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has become increasingly popular because it presents funda. 
mentals in a hard-hitting, applied, concrete manner. For instance, multiplication is not presented 
as just an abstract procedure. It is presented in terms of a definite business usage. Therefore, the 


student learns practical procedures and specific applications as he learns the fundamental proc- 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester volume with an optional workbook and 
achievement tests. A teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key are furnished. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
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N. ¥. U. Summer Conference 


The fourth annual summer conference on 
business education was held at New York 
University, New York City, on July 28 and 
29. It was sponsored by Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. The general 
theme of the conference was “Business Edu- 
cation Now for the Future.”’ The purpose of 
the conference was to help determine the role 
of business education in the postwar eco- 
nomic world. 

The morning session on July 28 was de- 
voted to the topic, “The Role of Education 
in the Postwar Economic World,” with the 
following speakers participating: 

“As Viewed by American General Education”— 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of department of 
higher education, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City 

“As Viewed by American Business’—Thomas C, 
Boushall, chairman of the Education Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; and 


president of the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia 


“As Viewed by American Labor”—Robert J. Watt, 
representing Labor on the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education; and interna- 
tional representative of the American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


“As Viewed by Consumer Education”—W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of Tut BaLance SHEET, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


“As Viewed by American Business Education”— 
B. Frank Kyker, chief of Business Education 
oo U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 

On Thursday afternoon, July 29, the 

program was devoted to “Adjustments in 
Business Education Resulting from Work 
“xperiences.” Clinton A. Reed, chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York, delivered the keynote address, which 
was followed by the following panel discus- 
sions: 

Panel I—Bookkeeping, Accounting, General Cleri- 


cal, and Machine Operation. Organization chair- 
man—Brother Denis, F. S. C. 


Panel II—Merchandising (Distributive Education), 


Social-Business, and Consumer Education. Or- 
ganization chairman—Robert E. Barron 
Panel I]I—Secretarial Subjects. Organization 


chairman—Jennie J. Lush 





ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page, attractively illustrated book based upon Army 
and Navy manuals. 


List price 32 cents, subject to school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Donald Fuller Awarded Doctorate 


Donald C. Fuller of 
Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege, Portland, Maine, 
recently was awarded 
his Doctor’s degree by 
Harvard GraduateSchool 
of Education, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Fuller completed 
his undergraduate work 
and the work for his 
Master’s degree at Bos- 
ton University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. He 
taught courses at Boston 
University and in several 
high schools in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and New Hampshire. 





Dr. Donald Fuller 


Drexel Gives Professional Secretarial Training 


The School of Business Administration of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, announces the opening of an 
intensive twelve-month course for the pro- 
fessional secretarial training of college gradu- 
ates, according to an announcement by Dr. 
George P. Rea, president of the college. 

Admission of this course, which opens 
September 22, requires a degree from an 
accredited college or university. The ad- 
ditional degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Secretarial Studies will be conferred upon 
successful completion of the course. 

The work will include training in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, secretarial accounting, 
insurance, business law, statistics, office 
organization, and personnel administration. 


Artyping Contest 


The fifth annual Artyping Contest closed 
on May 1, 1943. It was sponsired by Julius 
Nelson, 1725 Riggs Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The three highest winners are 
as follows: Anna Kish, Senior High School, 
Northampton, Pennsylvania (Miss M. 
Tucker)—S potter; Reine Isabey, Dominion 
Business College, St. James, Manitoba, 
Canada (Miss M. Walker)—Bird and Flow- 
ers; Doris Rice, Senior High School, North- 
ampton, Pennsylvania (Miss M. ‘Tucker)— 
Country Road. ‘The names in parentheses 
are those of the teachers; in each case, the 
subject that was typed is indicated. 

The school trophy was awarded to North- 
ampton Senior High School, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The seventh annual summer conference on 
business education was held at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, on June 11 and 
12. It was sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation and the 
School of Commerce of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

Kthel Brock, head of the department of 
business education, High School, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, presided over the con- 
ference. Those who appeared on the first 
general session were as follows: 

“The Importance of Business Education”—Harry 
I). Simmons, superintendent of schools, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 

“Postwar Merchandising and Business Education” 
Harry Cunup, price officer of the Oklahoma Price 
Administration, Oklahoma City 

“Distributive Education in Wartime’—John B. 
Pope, southern regional agent for distributive 
education, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
b. <. 

“What Every Business Education Department May 
Do as a Contribution to an All-Out War Effort” 
Harvey A. Andruss, president, State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Teachers 


Sectional meetings were devoted to “Busi- 
ness Education Teachers Clinic,” “Dis- 
tributive Education,” and “Service Schools 
Research.” 


A. E. Blackstone Is Dean 
The president of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
announced the appointment of A. E. Black- 


stone as dean of the School of Business 
Administration. Mr. Blackstone succeeds 


Dr. W. Ralph Wagenseller who has become 
treasurer of the college. 
e * e 


Strong Is in Navy 


Earl P. Strong recently resigned his posi- 
tion as special agent for research in business 
education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to accept a commission in the 
Navy as lieutenant (jg). He re ?_" on 
July 15 for special training at the Naval 
Training School, Princeton U niversity, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Strong has finished his work for his 
Doctor’s degree at New York University, 
New York City. The degree will be conferred 
in October. Before going to the U. S. Office 
of Education, Mr. Strong was supervisor 
of business education of the Washington, 
ID. ©., Public Schools. Previous to that 
time he taught in several institutions, in- 
cluding the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, and Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


There is an increasing demand for record keeping not 
only in business, but also on the part of individuals. 
need for a knowledge of it is being imposed upon us 
rapidly by law and certainly by necessity. 
place in every school for a one-semester or a one-year 
course of a general nature. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is available 


one-semester or a one-year volume with optional work- 
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Bay Section Meeting 


The Bay Section of the California Business 
Educator’s Association held its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Leamington, Oakland, 
California, on May 1. An extensive program 
was arranged. Donald Mork, High School, 
San Jose, was elected president of the section 
for next year; Morey F. Jones, High School, 
Hayward, was elected vice-president. 

The Bay Section meeting was held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
California Business Educator’s Association. 
Leland M. Pryor of Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, was elected president of the state 
Association. 

. * 7 
Work Experience in Washington 

Near the close of the school year last 
spring, Dr. J. Frank Dame, supervisor of 
business education, Washington, D. C., 
issued a bulletin in regard to the part-time 
work done by students to help relieve the 
shortage of workers in the city of Washing- 
ton. He pointed out that students worked 
34,800 clock hours in government and in 
business offices under a plan whereby gradu- 
ation credit was granted. Approximately 
eighty-seven high school students were en- 
gaged in the program. ‘They worked in 
government agencies, banks, insurance com- 
panies, department stores, and neighbor- 
hood stores. 

In each case the work done by the stu- 
dent had a close relation to his school train- 
ing. As a prerequisite, the student was re- 
quired to have a suitable background plus a 
satisfactory school record. The usual pro- 
gram for these students consisted of English, 
physical education, and two periods of 
business subjects. Each = student’s work 
was closely supervised while he was on the 
job, and reports were made regularly to the 
school. The student was rated by his super- 
visor in the qualities of co-operation, ap- 
pearance, accuracy, initiative, production, 
and dependability. One graduation credit 
was granted for fifteen hours of work a 
week, and one and a half eredits were 
granted for twenty-two and a half hours or 
more, 

In all government departments these 
young men and young women must have 
passed civil service examinations. When 
they have done this they are paid the pre- 
vailing rates for beginning workers on a 
part-time basis. It is interesting to note 
that these students are considered to be 
valuable and efficient workers. 
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Dr. Sipe Goes to Lubbock, Texas 


Effective September 1, 
Dr. J. Marvin Sipe be- 
came associate professor 
of accounting and finance 
and acting head of the 
accounting and _ finance 
department of Texas 
Technological College, 
Lubbock. 

Dr. Sipe has had four- 
teen years of teaching 
experience in high schools 
and several years of 
teaching experience in 
business colleges, col- 
leges, and universities. 
During the school year 
1941-42 he was head of the secretarial ad- 
ministration department, College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, University 
of Maryland, College Park. During the past 
school year he served on the faculty of the 
U.S. Naval Training School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

In 1927 Dr. Sipe obtained his A. B. degree 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. Ile obtained his Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees from Indiana University, 
but also completed one year of graduate 
work at Ohio State University, Columbus. 





Dr. J. Marvin Sipe 


Educational Experience Summary 

Every business teacher and school official 
should become familiar with a new record 
card entitled “Educational Experience Sum- 
mary, which is 8” x 1014” in dimensions. 
This card was developed by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the War Department in 
co-operation with the War Manpower Com- 
mission and other government agencies. 
The card is available without charge to any 
school through the U.S. Office of Education 
or through the state department of educa- 
tion in each state. 

Space is provided on the card for a com- 
plete history of the student, including the 
courses studied, the subject preference, tests, 
preinduction courses, special vocational 
preparation, work in carning experience, 
and other important information. |The 
“Educational Experience Summary” is rec- 
ommended to help students to find their 
proper place in the Army or in war industries. 
The Army plans to use this record as an 
additional means of classifying selectees. 
It is recommended that boys present this 
card at reception centers upon induction. 
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A BUSINESS TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


A flashily addressed envelope may have 
changed my whole career. It came from a 
much-advertised business college. Inside 
were glowing “guarantees” of profitable 
employment should I (it seemed as though 
they were directed exclusively to me) enroll 
for one of the superlative courses advertised 

—one which could be completed in a few 
weeks, or months at most. That was early 
in the decade known in song and story as 
the “‘gay nineties.” I was teaching a rural 
school at a salary far below the level of 
“profitable employment.” 

Intrigued by the grace and freedom of 
that bit of dashy writing, I was fired with an 
ambition to acquire similar skill. Particu- 
larly did I dwell on the suggestion that it 
would be rewarded by a_ position and 
emolument of a highly attractive nature. 
I decided that I should like to spend a few 
months within the college’s “‘illustrious 
walls,” under the tutelage of its “superior 
faculty of nationally-known experts.” But, 
lacking the funds required for such a venture, 
I was compelled to be satisfied with the 
more modest facilities of a small business 
school in a nearby county seat town. 

There I received sound advice that still 
evokes feelings of gratitude. My first im- 
pulse was to devote my attention exclusively 
to penmanship, but I was, with some diffi- 
culty, persuaded to sandwich in bookkeeping 
(and later, to add the study of shorthand). 
I soon saw that there were few positions in 
which I could use penmanship alone. 

The flamboyant advertising of early busi- 
ness schools has been succeeded by clear-cut 
and forceful statements of the functions, the 
methods, and the content of modern business 
education. The bounding stags, the elabo- 
rately designed swans, and the awe-inspiring 
specimens of flourished writing have disap- 
peared from their walls. High standards of 
scholarship and training have quite largely 
supplanted the old “shoot ’em through 
quick”’ techniques. 
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Trytten Awarded Doctor's Degree 


J. M. Trytten, princi- 
pal of the University 
High School, School of 
Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
recently was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dr. Trytten is assist- 
ant professor of educa- 
tion at the University. 
He has had many years 
of varied experience, 
having served as super- 
intendent of schools, as 
a banker, and as a man- 
ager of a business office. For five years he 
served as critic teacher at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, and since 1931 he has 
been connected with the University of 
Michigan. His graduate work was done at 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison; New 
York University, New York City; and the 
University of Michigan. 





Dr. J. M. Trytten 


Delta Pi Epsilon Meeting 


Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, had an excel- 
lent representation at the dinner meeting 
held in connection with the convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion in April. The co-operation not only 
of the members of the Alpha Chapter, but 
also of the members coming from Cincinnati, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, manifested the unity and the soli- 
darity so essential in an active organization 
in business education. 

Shepard S. Clark, president of Alpha 
Chapter, served as toastmaster and intro- 
duced the guests which included Dr. Paul 
5S. Lomax of New York University, New 
York City; Elvin S. Eyster of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Dr. Earl P. Strong, 
formerly of the U. S. Office of Education 
and now a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy; 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Dr. McKee Fisk of 
The Woman’s College of The University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; and the speaker 
of the evening, Dr. Walter Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 
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The following release of the Office of War 
Information should be of vital concern to 
school users of typewriters: 

Typewriter users are urged by the War Production 
Board to save their used spools and turn them in 
when buying new ribbons. If typists do this, they 
will be delaying the time when it may become 
necessary for them to wind their own new ribbons 
onto the old spools in their typewriters. 

\ A year ago, because of the shortage of metal, the 
use of steel in typewriter ribbon spool production 
was cut in half as compared to 1940. Despite the 
cut, manufacturers have been able to produce al- 
most twice as many spools as normally to meet the 

i demand that has sprung from the all-time peak of 
typewriter operation. This more-than-normal pro- 
duction with one-half the normal supply of metal 
has been made possible through the use of substi- 
tutes for steel. 

Recently, however, prospects for use of substi- 
tutes have dimmed. The plastics and vulcanized 
fibre types are stopped or threatened by tight sup- 

| plies of raw materials. Those of paper board are 
not proving as satisfactory as it was hoped they 
would. Some manufacturers report that paper 
board used for flanges is not sufficiently durable. 

In addition, these spools are not mechanically suited 

for some makes of typewriters. 


Save Used Ribbon Spools, W. P. B. Advises 


Abandonment of substitutes or further curtail- 
ment of use of steel would force manufacturers to 
turn to wooden “carrier” spools. Such spools serve 
only for delivery and transfer of ribbons. They 
cannot be used in operation. The ribbon itself must 
be rewound to the old spool in the typewriter. 
Since such an operation would consume many valu- 
able hours, W.P.B. and supplying industries hope 
to avoid the use of such carrier spools. 


Manufacturers and distributors have been urging 
the turning in of used ribbon spools. Many type- 
writer users are co-operating in the conservation 
move by turning in old typewriter and other office 
machine ribbon spools when getting replacements. 


Typewriter and office machine ribbon suppliers 
have been co-operating with their manufacturers in 
this special salvage program by organizing and as- 
sisting in local salvage drives. Boy and Girl Scouts 
have assisted locally in rounding up idle metal type- 
writer spools and, for their service, adding to their 
troop funds at the rate of two cents for each re- 
covered spool. 


All users of machines are urged by W.P.B. to 
co-operate in this salvage program not only by 
turning in used ribbon spools, but also by turning 
them in carefully—avoiding warping, bending, and 
breaking flanges and prongs. 
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; INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING provides for intensive pre-employment 
5 training in the basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in government and 
[ in business offices. It is designed for a final drive to prepare students to take jobs in business and 
to pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
7 The lessons in this combination textbook and workbook include a coverage of fundamentals, drills, 
; and employment tests of the civil service type. The student is given specific training in taking em- 
f ployment tests and civil service examinations. 
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Finch Appointed Supervisor in Cincinnati 


At the July meeting 
of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Robert Finch was ap- 
pointed supervisor — of 
business education for 
the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. For some time 
he has been responsible 
for the intra-school ac- 
counting work, which has 
included the extended 
school service program 
and supervision of the 
war savings stamp pro- 
gram. He will continue 
in charge of these re- 
sponsibilities besides becoming supervisor 
of business education. 

C?Mr. Finch has taught in the high schools 
of Arcanum, Barberton, and Euclid, Ohio. 
He completed his undergraduate work at 
Ohio University, Athens. He started his 
graduate work at Ohio University and com- 
pleted the work for his Master’s degree at 
the University of Cincinnati. While study- 
ing at the University of Cincinnati, he 





Robert Finch 


taught in that institution during several 
summer terms. 
Mr. Finch has written for educational 


publications and has done an outstanding 
job in establishing and maintaining a uni- 
form system of intra-school accounting. 


New Jersey Business Teachers 

The High Sehool Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey held its annual 
spring meeting in’ connection with the 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on Friday, April 23. The follow- 
ing new officers were elected at that meeting: 
president, Marie Maurel, High School, 
Plainfield; vice-president, Ann M. Scholl, 
Neptune High School, Ocean Grove; treas- 
urer, Harmon Bradford, High School, Long 
Branch. The secretary, Spencer B. Ames of 
Hamilton Tligh School, Elizabeth, — will 
serve one more year of a two-year term. 

The executive committee consists of the 
officers and the following persons: Albert B. 
Angell, Westside High Sehool, Newark; 
Ward B. Gedney, Central High School, 
Trenton; Thomas B. Sullivan, High School, 
Atlantic City; and Rose Seally, High School, 
New Brunswick, who is editor of the Business 


’ 


Education Observer. 
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Columbia University Conference 


On July 31 the business education de- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, held a half-day 
conference on ““The Business Teacher Serves 
in War Time.” Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
served as chairman of the conference and 
discussed legislation and other develop- 
ments in Washington affecting business 
education. 

The two speakers on the program were 
as follows: “The United States Navy Cleri- 
cal Training Program and What it Means 
for Business Education” —Ensign Catharine 
Stevens, U. S. Naval Reserves; “How 
Teaching in the Navy Training Program 
Compares with High School Teaching” 
Ensign Mary Ellen Meiring, U. S. Naval 
Reserves. 

Dr. Forkner then conducted a series of 
interviews with teachers who were enrolled 
as summer schoob students. They«discussed 
the topic, “How I Participated in the War 
Effort.” About 150 persons attended the 
conference. 

- e e 
Appointments in Los Angeles 

Lieutenant J. N. Given, head supervisor 
of commercial education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, is on leave 
of absence servings in’ the” U. S. Navy. 
Lieutenant Barnett Atkinson, supervisor of 
commercial education, is on leave of ab- 
sence serving in the Army Air Force. P. W. 
Thelander, co-ordinator of — distributive 
education, is on leave of absence in gov- 
ernment work. 

The following new appointments have 
been made for the duration: Dr. Jessie 
Graham is head supervisor of commercial 
education; Clifford M. Davis is the newly 
elected supervisor of commercial education; 
and Donald Eugene Kinnett is the newly 
elected co-ordinator of distributive educa- 
tion. Dr. Graham has been serving in this 
capacity for about one year. Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Kinnett were recently appointed. 

Mr. Davis has direct supervision over the 
work in salesmanship and bookkeeping, as 
well as general supervision over the business 
education program. [lis most recent con- 
nection was as counselor at the Metropolitan 
School of Business, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Kinnett has had experience in the 
wholesale, retail, and specialty selling fields. 
For seven years he has headed his own 
market research organization and has _ re- 
cently been teaching merchandising subjects 
in Los Angeles City College. 
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TIME SAVING IN KEEPING PRODUCTION RECORDS. 
In many manufacturing concerns consider- 
able record keeping is required to keep 
accurate and up-to-date information on 
production. Usually these forms are kept 
on the typewriter and, in many cases, 
duplicate information is copied from one 
form to another. In order to release type- 
writers for other work and to cut typing 
costs, some companies are reproducing most 
of this information on the addressograph 
machine. The information on a particular 
job that is duplicated on all forms is em- 
bossed on an addressograph plate. It is 
then possible to transfer this information 
quickly and accurately to production records, 
such as job order forms, material transfer 
forms, progress record forms, control board 
‘ards, material requisitions, labor cost cards, 
tool requisitions, and finished parts store- 
room cards. Errors made in recopying are 
completely eliminated. 

BUSINESS FINDS MANY WAYS TO CUT TIME AND 
costs. The extreme shortage of clerical and 
stenographic help has forced business con- 
cerns to think up new ways to do all the 
work necessary to carry on their daily 
operations. Office help is hard to obtain, 
yet business is required to do more and 
more clerical work each day. Here are a 
few ideas that help to solve this problem: 

A Chicago company, in sending out its 
bills, uses carbon paper and types the name 
of the customer on both the bill and the 
envelope at the same time. Obviously, this 
cuts the time for this operation almost 1 
half. It is not difficult to line up the envelope 
and the invoice so that the result is accurate 
and neat. By using a good grade of carbon 
paper, both envelope and invoice are per- 
fectly legible and lasting. 





Many offices are making more and more 
use of one-time carbon paper. In one large 
company six new forms were recently tried 
out with excellent results. The new forms 
are: (1) Request for New Employees, (2) 
Employment Notice, (3) Request for Status 
Change, (4) Notice of Status Change, (5) 
Departmental Termination Notice, (6) Ter- 
mination Pay Order. All these forms are 
equipped with one-time carbons and are 
made up with sufficient copies to take care 
of all departments involved. For example, 
the employment notice is made out in 
original and copies are provided for the 
tabulating department, the department 
head, the personnel department, and the 
employee. The original is for the time- 
keeper. 

Another good example of time-saving 
ideas in business is the multiple copy in- 
voice form. Nearly all companies use a 
multiple copy form, but many do not realize 
that one of these copies can be used for a 
shipping label. When the order clerk types 
the “Sold to” part of the invoice, the name 
of the purchaser and the address auto- 
matically appear on the label form. The 
label is perforated so that it may easily be 
torn out and sent along to the shipping 
room. Often an order is billed to one address 
and shipped to another. In such cases there 
will be a “Shipped to” part of the invoice 
which, when filled in, will provide the proper 
shipping label on the label form. 

Companies handling a relatively few num- 
ber of products have saved time in the ship- 
ping room by preparing special bills of 
lading. A list of all the products is printed 
on the bill of lading so that the shipping 
clerk will only have to insert the weights 
and the quantities. 





large cities in the United States. 





Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Zone Numbers for City Addresses 


The U. S. Post Office Department has established a system of zone numbers for all 
If the district in which your school is located has been 
given a zone number by your local postmaster, please notify THE BALANCE SHEET so that 
your complete address may be used. Send the notice to The Balance Sheet, 201 West 
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Index to the Balance Sheet. 
printed leaflet containing an alphabetic index to the 
articles that were published in THe BaLaNnce SHEET 


A four-page, 


during the school year 1942-43. Single copies free. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Training Restaurant Sales Personnel. 1942. 
Business Education Series No. 15. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 222. By Ruth M. Lusby. A 274-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin intended to be used as a 
reference and as a guide for teachers of distributive 
education who are training students to work in res- 
taurants. ‘The bulletin is intended to be informative 
and suggestive in nature. Price 35 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Compilation of Selected Official War De- 
partment Publications. April, 1943. A 450-page, 
printed, paper-bound book published by the Book 
Service of the Adjutant General’s School. It contains 
all the Army regulations necessary for a student in 
completing a preinduction course for The Army Clerk. 
Single copies $1.50 cash, postpaid. Distributed by 
special arrangement by the South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


Workbook for Army Clerical Procedures. 
April, 1943. A 160 page, printed, paper-bound work- 
book published by the Book Service of the Adjutant 
General’s School. It contains the working materials 
necessary for a preinduction course for The Army 
Clerk. It covers topics parallel to those in the textbook 
entitled The Army Clerk. Price 75 cents cash, postpaid. 
Distributed by special arrangement by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Wartime Problems in Business Education. 
Sixteenth Yearbook, 1943, of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. A 415-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book edited by Rufus Stickney, James R. Mee- 
han, and Frances Doub North. It covers many topics 
of interest to high schools, private business schools, 
and colleges. It contains information that should be 
in the hands of every business teacher and every ad- 
ministrator. The three main divisions are: Part I— 
Problems of General Interest; Part II—Wartime Prob- 
lems of Management and Adjustment; Part II— 
Wartime Problems of Classroom Procedure. ‘This 
book is particularly timely. It contains contributions 
of sixty authors. Price $2.50, subject to 20 per cent 
discount to members and dealers. Order from The 
University Book Store, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York, New York. 


Industries, Products, and Transportation In 
Our Neighbor Republics. 1942. Bulletin, No. 6. 
By Jewel Gardiner and Jean Gardiner Smith. <A 40- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin designed as an 
index and a bibliography. It will be of interest to 
geography teachers and to school officials who are 
seeking curriculum materials in the fields of geography, 
industry, products, and_ transportation. Price 10 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Selection of Persons to Be Trained as 
Teachers of Business Subjects. May, 1943. Bul- 
letin No. 30 of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. By Marjorie Hunsinger; 
edited by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes. A 33-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet including material on the selective 
practices in business teacher-training institutions with 
an analysis of the effectiveness of prevailing selective 
practices. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Business Education Index—1942. A 48-page, 
printed, paper-bound index issued annually and spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. Edited by 
Eugene H. Hughes. It contains an index of business 
education periodicals and general periodicals covering 
subjects of interest to business teachers. Free to mem- 
bers; price to others $1.00 net, postpaid. Order from 
The Business Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, 


New York, New York. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Business 
Education—1920-1940. May, 1943. Edited by M. 
Herbert Freeman. A 56-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. It 
contains an alphabetic and subject matter index of 
research studies in business education that are listed in 
the U.S. Office of Education’s Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education. ‘The studies are indexed by 
authors, institutions, and subject. Price $1.00 net, 
postpaid. Order from The Business Education World, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Community Wartime Business Clinics. 
1942. A 10-page, multilithed, paper-bound bulletin 
describing the wartime business clinic which is a device 
for bringing together business people interested in 
common problems created by the all-out war effort. 
The purpose of the clinic is to help businessmen work 
out the best possible adjustments to wartime business 
conditions. This bulletin should be of interest to busi- 
ness teachers, distributive education teachers, and 
school officials. Free. Order from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C,. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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This revision of a successful book 

is almost completely a new text- 

book. It is rich in content and 
broad in its scope. 


THIRD EDITION SECRETARIAL 
ove” OFFICE PRACTICE 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE your 
students will get the kind of integrated training 
that has become recognized as essential in train- 
ing good office workers. It may be used as a basic 
textbook or as a reference book in correlating 
office skills and knowledges, including shorthand, 
typewriting, grammar, spelling, transcription, fil- 
ing, and all the other functions which are per- 
formed by the stenographic or clerical staff in an 
office. 


The problems are particularly appealing because 
they include textbook questions, discussion ques- 
tions, student activity exercises, and projects. An 





optional workbook is available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas’ 
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A Hardy Bird 


“The mule,” wrote a schoolboy, “is a hardier bird 
than the goose or turkey, and different. He wears his 
wings on the side of his head. He has two legs to walk 
with, two more to kick with, and is awful backward 
about going forward.” 


aa * om 
All In the Family 


His wife determined to cure him of his bad ways, 
and with the aid of a sheet and an electric torch trans- 
formed herself into a fair imitation of a ghost. Then 
she went to the drunkard and shook him. 

“Whash that?” murmured the toper. 

“Satan,” came the reply in a sepulchral tone. 

“Shake handsh, old horsh. I married your sister.” 

e ee 
Definitions 

Glamour: When the value of the package exceeds 
that of the contents. 

Lorgnette: French name for a dirty look you can 
hold in your hand. 

Confirmed bachelor: One who thinks that the only 
thoroughly justified marriage was the one that pro- 
duced him. 

Housewarming: The last call for wedding presents. 

Sanitarium: A place where people wind up when 
they are run down. 

* * 


True Story 


A young lady recently applied for a position in a 
government office. She asked the clerk how many 
girls worked in the office, and he said about half of 
them. 

e @e 


Just Patriotic 


“What the dickens are you doing in the cellar?” 
demanded the rooster. 

“If it’s any of your business,” replied the hen, frig- 
idly, “I’m laying in a supply of coal.” 


Vengeance 


A schoolteacher was recently stopped in Detroit for 
driving through a stop sign and was given a ticket 
calling for her appearance in traffic court the following 
Monday. She went at once to the judge, told him 
that she had to be at her classes then, and asked for 
the immediate disposal of her case. 

“So,” said the judge sternly, “you're a schoolteacher. 
That’s fine. Madam, your presence here fulfills a long- 
standing ambition for me. For years I have yearned to 
have a schoolteacher in this court. Now,” he thundered, 
“you sit right down at that table over there and write 
‘I went through a stop sign’ 500 times.” 
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Taking No Chances 
What with the price of eggs going up, we weren't at 
all surprised to hear a young mother at the market 
say: “Joe, you carry the baby and let me have the 
eggs. You might drop them.” 
e ee e@ 


Misinterpreted 


A plumber joined the Army and went in for his trade 
test. He was asked to make a joint in a lead pipe. 
When it was finished the officer put on his papers: 
“Joint very neatly done.” 

Three weeks later the man found himself head cook 
in the officers’ mess. 

ee e@ e@ 

Illness 
“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“TIIness.” 


“What sort of illness?” 
“My boss said he got sick of me.” 


* o * 
The Good Old Days 


Here’s to the ships of our Navy, 
Here’s to the girls of our land; 

May the former be always well-rigged 
And the latter always well-manned. 


* * 
Slow Progress 


Here’s proof, claims the cynic, that “time separates 
the best of friends”: Thirteen years ago Johnny and 
Mary were both 17. Today he’s 30, but she’s only 21. 


. me ca 
Below Par 


In Washington they tell the story of a golfing clergy- 
man who had been badly beaten on the links by a 
parishioner 30 years his senior, and had returned to 
the club house rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” his opponent said, “remember, you 
win at the finish. You'll probably be burying me some 
day.” 

“Even then,” said the preacher, “it will be your 
hole.” 

e ee 


What Might Have Been 


The farmer and his daughter went to market with 
butter and eggs, and after selling out were returning 
home with the horse and wagon and money when they 
were attacked by bandits. The farmer wept as he 
saw his horse and wagon disappear. 

“Don’t cry,” said the daughter, “they didn’t get 
our money, anyway. I put it in my mouth.” 

“What a clever girl you are,” the farmer exclaimed. 
“Just like your mother. I wish she’d been here; we 
might have saved the horse and wagon. 
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Preparing for Clerical Ability Test 
(Continued from page 17) 


semester; in their senior semester the stu- 
dents worked three sets. 

As part of their job of learning to rule 
and to prepare their own journals and ledgers 
in their 4B semester, the students prepared 
on their own paper the necessary forms for 
the tests which they were to take the follow- 
ing semester. When these forms were 
finished, they were filed away and not looked 
at again until ten days before examination 
day, which was held in May of their 4A 
term. 

The previous three National Clerical 
Ability tests were used to “warm up” the 
contestants. No preliminary training was 
given in these ten days preceding the giving 
of these tests. In other words, the students 
went into this final warm up period “cold”’; 
I felt that their intensive two-year training 
was sufficient for any such ordeal. 

Under conditions as closely as possible 
akin to actual testing conditions, the stu- 
dents proceeded to work the first test. I 
should again like to stress the point that 
these tests were given in nine successive 
days. Three hours of writing time were 
allowed, but this time was spread over three 
days so that, with these interruptions, the 
students actually were working under con- 
ditions worse than the conditions they would 
meet on examination day. 

At the conclusion of three hours, the stu- 
dents exchanged papers and together with 
the teacher they corrected and analyzed the 
problems. The last two tests were com- 
pleted in the same manner. Almost every 
student completed the third test in less than 
two and one-half hours. Thus, as a group, 
the students could go into the examination 
room the following week confident that they 
could complete the test within the allotted 
time. Added to this confidence was the 


hour could be used to think out any new 
facts which would be presented in the ex- 
amination. 

It should be remembered that none of 
these students were geniuses, although the 
scholastic ability of the 1941 group was a 
little higher than the 1942 group. This might 
explain the slightly better results of the 
first group. However, from my observations 
I believe that 100 per cent performances are 
attainable by almost any comparable group 
—provided the students show the same 
enthusiasm for their subject that these two 
groups showed. 
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It is true that the methods I used are not 
unique, for the same techniques are used in 
preparing students for the bar and the 
C. P. A. examinations. However, the results 
that I have obtained are somewhat higher 
than the results obtained in these profes- 
sional examinations. 

The record achieved by the bookkeeping 
students of Jones Commercial High School 
was better than that of any other high school 
in Chicago. This might be explained partly 
by the fact that our school is the only all- 
commercial high school conducted by the 
Chicago Board of Education. 


Business Education and the War 
(Continued from page 7) 


h. Counseling interview. 
i. Air-raid drills. 
C. Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability. 
D. Typing speed test—straight copy (pre-test). 
II. Second Day. 
A. Telephone training. 
B. Department style manual. 
C. Tour of buildings and offices. 
D. Shorthand transcription (pre-test). 
III. Third Day. 
A. Conservation and care of typewriters and 
supplies. 
B. Visual aids (moving pictures in auditorium). 
1. Champions Write (typing). 
2. A New Voice, Mr. X. 
3. Department film. 
C. Department style manual. 


IV. Fourth Day. 
A. How to get along with people. 
B. Importance of office manners. 
C. O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Tests. 
D. Final assignment on department style 
manual, 
E. Shorthand practice with special emphasis 
on transcription. 
V. Fifth Day. 
A. Procurement. 
B. Filing. 
C. Final speed test (typing). 
D. Duplicating talk. 
E. O’Rourke English Survey Test. 
F. Typing from rough draft. 
VI. Sixth Day. 
A. Final test—one hour. 
B. Assignment to branch or division.” 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate 
methods course and a reference book for business teachers 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Emphasis for Typewriting 


(Continued from page 5) 


act as spiritual streptococci in any class- 
room. If drill is aimless, it is usually made 
so because the students do not understand 
its purpose or how it is to be completed. 
An organized drill program can function 
positively as a speed-up procedure for the 
quicker development of typewriting power. 

There is much to be taught in every type- 
writing class and not all of it has to do with 
faster stroking or greater accuracy in timed 
writings. On the contrary, speed of stroking 
should probably be the concern of the first- 
semester teacher even more than of the 
second-year teacher, although improvement 
in stroking can be expected until students 
reach their maximum level of speed—some- 
thing that rarely occurs. There is much 
more to typewriting instruction than drill, 
to be sure; but drill has its part as a factor 
in the improvement of typewriting skill. 
Budgets of meaningful work can provide 
problem situations that will help students 
to develop the power to produce (not merely 
copy)—or budgets can be just as aimless 
as drill if they are a mass of uninteresting 
pages of material to be typed because the 
course of study says that budgets must be 
completed at a certain time. 

In office work, and more particularly in 
Army and Navy work, much typing has to 
be done from pencil notations or from desk 
memoranda submitted by different officers. 
Students need practice in organizing ma- 
terial to be typed. Army and Navy officers 
have found that typists are much too slow 
in handling numbers and particularly in 
typing context and numbers combined. 
Facility in typing multiple carbons is needed 
by all office typists. Much of the carbon 
work is sloppy--smudgy and out of align- 
ment. Envelope addressing needs to be a 
recurring problem in typewriting classes. 
And every student must learn to hold him- 
self responsible for finding and correcting 
his errors. This means that erasing must be 
taught and required-—erasing on original 
and many carbons. Usable work must be 
insisted upon. If this is done, the typing of 
budgets will become more meaningful. 

Emphasis on the maintenance of right 
techniques is not a time-consuming activity; 
it can be merely a matter of accent and of 
brief, but recurring, practice. A pattern of 
classroom procedure can be effective in 
giving needed attention to the whole range 
of fundamental techniques. The suggested 
cycle of emphasis provides this attention. 
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Business Orientation 


(Continued from page 9) 


designed to encourage the students to express 
their ideas. 

As many offices must concentrate for 
days on certain large projects, we frequently 
insert a day or two of sustained drive on a 
certain kind of work. This sustained work 
always results in improvement of technique 
and development of habits of time saving. 

Kach week one student from the class is 
given the assignment to act as a school re- 
ceptionist. She occupies a desk in the school 
lobby, where she receives the mail, does 
bits of stenographic work for any of the 
teachers requesting it, makes telephone 
‘alls for the teachers, meets all callers, and 
conducts them to the proper persons. 

Another weekly assignment connected 
with the department is the operation of the 
service bureau for the teachers. Two stu- 
dents are chosen each week to conduct the 
bureau, and with the exception of their 
regular dictation and transcription, they 
are excused from daily projects. They 
visit each teacher daily to get assignments, 
and they divide the work equally. The 
work may be typing, cutting stencils and 
running them off, or work on teachers’ 
record books. The errands may include 
going to the bank, going to the public 
library, paying bills, or making = small 
purchases in various stores. We believe 
that the completion of any piece of work 
for someone else is good experience and 
that any errand is a contact with the busi- 
ness world and a lesson in finding one’s 
way around. The students enjoy running 
the service bureau, and the teachers like 
the assistance that it gives them at all hours 
of the school day. The bureau makes a 
daily report to the business orientation 
teacher on the work done. 

The business orientation department. is 
the feeder of our employment department. 
The work is required of all students except 
a few who have already had actual office 
experience. New students are taken into 
the department about every two weeks. 
The course requires about eight weeks, and 
students who enter at different places in the 
course remain with it until they have 
satisfactorily completed the cycle of as- 
signments. 

We are rewarded time after time by the 
transformation of immature-looking — stu- 
dents into well-groomed young’ business 
employees who have developed habits of 
thoughtful industry. 
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